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Watch the Store Windows. 


An Old Friend 


to people of refinement, recalling delightful freshness 
and a clear, smooth complexion. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


Famous tor over thirty years as a soap Piageesd 
adapted to the delicate texture of the sh? 
25 cents every where. 
Special offer {or's'contst pay postage SS eae 
° of Woodbury’s Facial Powder and Dental Cream. Address Dept.7z 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., So'e Owners, Cincinnati, 9. 
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100 REC! Dp e = | An admirable book which should be im the hands 
. ume) | THE CALL OF THE 
TWENTIETH CENTURY 


By DAVID STARR JORDAN, President o 
Leland Stanford University, author of 
“The Blood of the Nation,’’ etc. 80 pp. 
12mo. 80c. met. Postage 6c. additional. 


By-N bm 
DISHES 


An outline of the work which the Twentieth Century is to see accom 
plished, and of the character of the men who are to assume the respon- 
sibilities of its tasks, written in a strong, inspiring manly way, as a stim- 
ulus to the ambition of young men—and, indeed, good forall who would 


aim wisely to do “the day's work Handsomely printed in two colors 
throughout, and attractively bound—a desirable volume for gift-book 
purposes. Society would be done a service if this little volume, so full 
of wisdom and inspiration, of sane counsel and rare insight, could find 


its way into the minds and hearts of all American youth 


THE BLOOD OF THE NATION 


By the same author. 82 pp. 16mo. 40c. net. 
Postage 4c. additional. 


Th Pie > IG CF ° NS “f A study of the decay of races through the survival of the unfit. A 
; ' powerful little volume on a great and vital topi 
Re. 3 9 oy 
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Published a the manufacturers of the world-known 
LIEBI 


Sent free to aA mite eatin ran Hod A ona AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


postal to Corneille David & Co., 105 Hudson St., New York. 25 BEACON ST., BOSTON 


LLA ... 


THE POPULAR FLANNEL FOR FALL, (903 


**Viyella’’ comes in the latest Fall designs and color combinations. 
Solid Colors, Stripes and Plaids, also Printed and Fancy Woven 
effects. 





Order from your bookseller. 
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Ladies’ Shirt Waists, Dressing Gowns, Golf and Tennis Suits, 
Children’s Garments, etc. 

a Gentlemen’s Pajainas, Golf Shirts, Golf and Tennis Suits. 

**Viyella’’ is stamped on selvedge every five yards of each piece. 

““Viyella’’ can be obtained at leading retail stores. 

Avoid imitations. Refuse substitutes. 
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|CHRISTMAS GIFT BOOKS| 


THE LAND OF LITTLE RAIN 
By MARY AUSTIN. Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith 


Descriptions of the life of men, beasts, birds, and flowers of the desert region of California. 
Sixty-four full-page and text illustrations in tint vividly picture the life of these dwellers in the 
wilderness and recall the Thompson-Seton books. $2.00 net. (Postpaid $2.24.) In box. 
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HENRY WARD PONHAPOG. 
BEECHER PAPERS 


By LYMAN ABBOTT By THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


With Photogravure Portraits a , 
- : A group of essays unique in manner, matter 
A study of the life and character of this man : - : “ 
of spiritual and intellectual genius. $1.75 net. and variety, and written with the author’s usual 
(Postage extra. literary skill. $1.00 net. (Postpaid $1.07.) 
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THE DUTCH AND QUAKER COLONIES 

By JOHN FISKE. [Illustrated Holiday Edition 
This important work is now issued in holiday form, printed from new plates and copiously 
illustrated. Two volumes. $8.00. 


DAPHNE A TOUCH OF SUN. 
By MARY HALLOCK FOOTE} 
Four delightful tales of the West, character- 


The unique love story of an American girl in ized by the same qualities which have long 
Italy, brilliantly told. $1.00. made the author a favorite. $1.50. 


By MARGARET SHERWOOD 


REBECCA OF SUNNYBROOK FARM 
By KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 


“The best thing Mrs. Wiggin has ever written.” —San Francisco Chronicle. 
“Rebecca is quaint, humorous and irresistible.’ ee Eagle 

“Of all the children of Mrs, Wiggin’s brain,the most laughable and the most lovable is Re- 
becca of Sunnybrook Farm.”—Zi/e. $1.25. 





WITNESSES OF THE 
By JOHN HAY LIGHT By WASHINGTON GLADDEN 


Mhatested by Joseph Pennell “The names, bright in themselves, he makes 
A holiday edition of Secretary Hay’s pictur- luminous by his revelation of the character of 
esque account of his travels in Spain, with a each.”’— omen Telegraph. $1.25 net. (Post- 
brilliant series of namaste $3.00. = $1. 


‘THE CURIOUS BOOK OF BIRDS 
By ABBIE FARWELL BROWN. Illustrated by E. Boyd Smith 
Fantastic stories about birds, collected from old legends and stories and retold for children in 
\ Miss Brown’s most engaging style. $1.10 net. (Postpaid $1.21.) 


CASTILIAN DAYS 


LICE PS 











THE YOUNG ICE THE LOG OF A _ 
WHALERS COWBOY 
By WINTHROP PACKARD } By ANDY ADAMS. Illustrated. 
“A vividly realistic and wholesome story for “The realthing ... racy of the soil and car- 
boys.”—New Bedford Mercury. $1.20 net. (Post- ries its own certificate of first-hand knowledge 
paid $1.35.) on every page.”’—Chicago Record-Herald. $1.50. 
Miffli Co., B 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos [is 
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NEW BOOKS 


of Pertinent Historical Interest 








A HANDBOOK OF MODERN JAPAN 
By ERNEST W. CLEMENT. Illustrated. 8vo, net $1.40; delivered, $1.53. 


Mr. Clement writes of modern Japan—the Japan which has within a few years become a 
world power, and this fact makes the work especially valuable at the present moment, when war 
between Russia and Japan seems rather inevitable. There is nothing in history more remarkable 
than the rapid development of civilization in this wonderful country, and this handbook gives ex- 
actly the information that is wanted by travellers or students. Mr. Clement has devoted his life 
to a close study of Japanese life and affairs, and knows his subject from every point of view. Out 
of his wide knowledge he has written this book—a practical reference work in every sense. 
There are over sixty illustrations from photographs, including portraits of statesmen, views 
of public buildings, and of various aspects of Japanese life. ‘The usefulness of the work is in- 
creased by an elaborate and comprehensive map made especially for the volume, from the latest 
data obtainable. 


FROM EMPIRE TO REPUBLIC 


By ARTHUR HOWARD NOLL. With map and frontispiece. S8vo, net 
$1.40; delivered, $1.54. 


The scope of Dr. Noll’s earlier volume naturally precluded a very detailed discussion of any 
one period in Mexican history. No succession of events, however, has had a more important 
effect on the development of the country than those concerned with the struggle for Constitu- 
tional Government, and the story of the change from Empire to Republic is quite worthy of a 
volume by itself. Dr. Noll has drawn upon his years of study of the subject to give a detailed 
and accurate account of this vital phase. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF MEXICO 


By ARTHUR HOWARD NOLL. New revised edition, with new matter. 
16mo, net 75 cents; delivered, 84 cents. 


The first edition of Dr. Noll’s admirable little book was prompted by the lack of any com- 
prehensive history of Mexico in the English language. General histories pass over the three 
centuries of Spanish rule, the long struggle for independence, the establishment of the short-lived 
empire, followed by a nominal republic and the rise and fall of the second empire, as subjects 
of but little interest, and without giving accurate information regarding them. Dr. Noll’s book 
was the first to thoroughly supply this need, and after ten years it is still alone in the field. This 
new edition has been thoroughly revised and brought down to date. 








A. C. McCLURG & CO., PUBLISHERS, CHICAGO 








The Century Co.’s 


The Yellow Van. 


In this great novel of social contrasts, Mr. Richard Whiteing, author ot ‘‘ No. 5 John St.,"" has produced 
a book for many readers,—one of compelling interest for the careless reader of the hour, while 
the thoughtful man or woman will be stirred to Geeper thought. $1.50 


Pa Gladden: The Story of a Common Man. 
In ‘‘ Pa Gladden’ is a unique mingling of religious sentiment and racy humor, making him one of the 
most original and entertaining characters in recent fiction. ‘The author, Elizabeth Cherry Waltz, brought 
out his weakness and human generosities in a fascinating manner Illustrated. $1.50 


Gallops 2. 




























To be ‘‘ in at the death "' could not be much more exhilarating than to read this story of the entertaining 
people who have time to hunt and drive coaches, as set down by David Gray, author of that phenomenal 
success, ‘‘Gallops 1."" It is charmingly written and full of fun. $1.25 


My Old Maid’s Corner. 


A sub-title of this artistic book could well have been, ‘‘ Reveries of an Old Maid,” so fully does it present 
the other side of the picture suggested by ‘‘ The Reveries of a Bacheior."" By Lillie Hamilton Frenc! 
$1.00 net; by mail, $1.06. 


Under the JacKstaff. 


These stories of an Irish man-o’-war's man have humor galore ; they are powerful stories of the sea, full 
of mystery and told with a charm and beauty of style possessed by few writers. Chester Bailey 
Fernald, the author, also wrote ‘** The Cat and the Cherub $1.25 


. 
Sixty Jane. 
John Luther Long is well and favorably known through his ‘‘ Madame Butterfly,"’ ‘‘ Naughty Nan,” and 
‘* The Darling of the Gods."’ His latest book, *‘ Sixty Jane," will not disappoint his acimirers, and will 
undoubtedly make him many new friends. $1.25 


Little Stories. 


Here are snap-shots at some of the curious problems and conditions of life which have come under the 
notice of the famous novelist-physician Dr. S. Weir Mitchell They are all related in Dr. Mitchell's 
best style, and are to be classed with the walnuts and wine of literature. $1.00 


° 
. 
A Comedy of Conscience 
A humorous story. The conscience, of course, belongs to a New England girl, and the comedy is afforded 
through her unwitting possession of a valuable diamond ring, which, together with ‘‘ Cousin John,” 
allows Dr. Mitchell ample material for fun. $1.00. 


When Patty Went to College. 


Jean Webster has so admirably imparted the college spirit to her book that the reader readily becomes one 
of the college circle. Patty is the central figure, always getting into scrapes, and always —getting out 
again. This brings into play an astonishing amount of originality and unlimited resources. It is 

one of the vea/ books of the year and enjoyed by all. Illustrated. $1.50 


A Christmas Wreath. 


This is a collection of Richard Watson Gilder's poems appropriate to Christmas time. It is set in new 
style, with border decorations, title-page, and two decorations by Henry McCarter. $1.40 nef; by 
mail, $1.47. 


Three New Books in the ‘“*Thumb-Nail”’ Series. 
Exquisite little books in embossed leather bindings. Each book in a box. $1.00 each. 


Socrates. She Stoops to Conquer. 


Translated from the Greek by Benjamin Jowett. By Oliver Goldsmith, a companion volume to 
Sheridan's ‘The Rivals," published last year 


Rubaiyat of Omar Hhayyam. 


Containing FitzGerald's first, second, and fourth translations, and an address by Hon. John Hay 


Laem | The Century Co., Union 
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Holiday Books 


Mrs. Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch and Lovey Mary. 


Magnificent holiday editions of these great successes have been prepared this year for lovers of Alice Hegan 


Rice's work Chey are uniform in size and binding, each containing 24 illustrations — 12 reproduced 
in the original water-colors and 12 in black and white —all by Mrs. Shinn. This is the only illus- 
trate G editi on o f : Mis. Wiggs.” Sold together in a special box, $4.00; singly at $2.00 


Madame Butterfly (Japanese Edition) 


This exquisite edition of John Luther Long's fascinating story of Japan will prove irresistible to lovers of 


beautiful books A special cover by Genjiro Yeto, and illustrations from photographs by C. Yarnall 
Abbott of Japanese subjects, printed in tint, give it a strong suggestion of the Orient It will 
prove very popular at Christmas time. $1.80 e/; by mail, $1.92 
° 
Theodore LeschetizKy. 
This is a rarely entertaining volume, containing the life-story of the greatest ~" r piano-teacher as told 
by himself to his sister-in-law, the Countess Potocka, and by her set down s richly illustrated, and 


the narrative introduces many prominent people. $2.00 we? by mail, $2 14 


Thirty Years of Musical Life in London. 


: Pe S V Klei was a musicz critic in ondon tor over 3° vears, = WwW cn me he came to kn Ww 
Mr. Hermann } n musical crit I ] 1 hich t I t 


more or less intimately all the prominent people in the musical world. The book is illustrated from 
over 100 photographs, and is full of interesting anecdotes of Patti, the de Reszkes, Wagner d 
others. $2.40 wet; by mail, $2.59 


Three Books by President Roosevelt. 


Ranch Life and the Hunting Trail. Hero Tales from American History. 


A record of personal experience and adventure. I! ‘‘It is a good thing for all Americans Written in 
lustrated with 94 pictures by Frederic Remington conjunction with Henry Cabot Lodge Illustrated 
$2.50. $1.50. 

The Strenuous Life. Herein is practically the creed of our President. He feels that whatever 
may have to say in the future on these subjects will be largely a reconstruction of what he hus already said in 


this book. $1.50. 


- 
Present-Day Egypt. 
Anewedition. The author, Mr. Frederic C. Penfield, has revised and brought up to date this volume of accu- 
rate and entertaining information, adding chapters on the great Assuan dam, etc. Illustrated. $2.50 


: ° 
Winter India. 
That Eliza Ruhamah Scidmore is the author of this book will be sufficient recommendation for many 
people. It depicts life in India, and has all the clearness, insight, and entertainment found in her other 
books on the Far East. Illustrated. $2.00 met; by mail $2.16 


In Search ofa Siberian Hlondike. 


When Homer B, Hulbert wrote down the experiences of Washington Vanderlip among the natives of 
Kamchatka and the untamed T'chuktches while searching for gold, he secured a true story of adven- 
ture that is both graphic and compelling. Illustrated. $2.00 we? ; by mail, $2.15 


The Training of Wild Animals. 


Mr. Frank C. Bostock probably knows as much about wild animals as any living man, and he tells of his 
experience and that . others in training them. He gives a clear account of how the work is done 
and _ ident ully shatters a number of popular fallacies. Illustrated from photographs. $1.00 net . 
by mail, $1.12. 


Careers of Danger and Daring. 
A new edition. A book of thrilling incidents in every-day life, graphically written, exciting the admiration 
ofall. By Cleveland Moffett. $1.50 
New Juveniles. 
Thistledown. A story of New Orleans, the Baby Days. A new edition, with new material 


hero a young acrobat By Mrs. C. V. Jamison, Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge, and f ights 
author of ‘‘ Lady Jane "Illustrated, $1.20 wet; by for the very little folks. Richly illustrated. $1 5 
mail, $1.36 . 

$1.3 The Book of Children’s Parties. |) 


Cheerful Cats and Other Animated Mary and Sara White. Plans for children’s entertain 
Animals. A new edition, with new matter, fora ment, for the home and kindergarten. Illustrated, 
new generation. By J. G. Francis. $1.00. $1.00 net ; by mail, $1.07. 


Square, New York ae, | 

















As a Christmas Present 


Nothing Quite 
Equals 


St Nicholas 


For Young Folks 


Edited by Mary Mapes Dodge 


The great magazine for boys and girls,—the 
inspiration of childhood, a supplement to 
school education, interpreting to the young 
reader the world of nature, literature and 
art, and omitting only what does not make 
for true manhood or womanhood. No prig, 
but a jolly companion, fond of fun and non- 
sense in their season. ‘The joy of healthy boys and girls, and a blessing to 
the lonely child or little invalid. Z7y #7. 

For 1904 two important serials and a wealth of short articles by prominent 
writers have been provided, and pictures from the best artists. S¢, Vicholas 
has stood the test of thirty years and has calmly absorbed all its competitors. 
Fr: m the beginning it has included memorable work from the very best authors 
of the day. The departments—* St. Nicholas League,” “ Nature and Science,” 
“Books and Reading” —increase in popularity every month. Watch them 
in 1904! 


A Special Christmas Gift Offer 


Let us send you the November and December numbers ( November begins 
the volume, December is the great Christmas Number) and a handsome 
certificate—these you give at Christmas, and 
a whole year’s numbers from January on go 
to the recipient of your gift. By this offer 
you get fourteen numbers for the price of 
twelve. Price $3.00. Subscribe through 
your dealer or direct to the publishers. 


The Next 
Best Present 


is a set of the bound volumes for the past year. 
Two beautiful books—a complete library in 
themselves— 1000 pages of happiness. Sold 
everywhere, or sent prepaid by the pub- 
lishers on receipt of $4.00. 





If you are not acquainted with S¢. Nicholas, 
send for free sample copy and beautiful pro- 
spectus (in colors) the best proofs we have 
of the magazine’s fitness for every home. 


The Century Co., 


Union Square, - - New York 
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The Christmas 


Century 
8 Exquisite Color Pictures 8 


Representing work of Maxfield Parrish, Hugo Ballin, 
Miss Violet Oakley, and Miss Ellen B. Thompson 


7 Complete Stories 7 


Another “‘Pa Gladden ’”’ story, and others by Albert Bige- 
low Paine, E. L. Sabin, Maurice Francis Egan, Roy 
Rolfe Gilson, J. J. Bell, and Maarten Maartens 


8 Strong Popular Articles 8 


Including ‘“‘ The Daily Walk of the Walking Delegate,”’ 
**Fanaticism in America,’’ by Dr. J. M. Buckley, 
** Children of the People,’’ by Jacob A. Riis, etc. 


1] Negro Songs 11 


By Joel Chandler Harris, Paul Laurence Dunbar, J. D. 
Corrothers, B. B. Valentine, and others, with a 
wide range of variety and humor 


78 Pictures in Black and White 78 
Including an Engraving by Timothy Cole 
Poems, In Lighter Vein, etc. 
ALSO 
‘‘Italian Gardens’”’ 
‘*The New Thackeray Letters ’”’ 
‘*‘Fable and Woodmyth” 
**Four Roads to Paradise’”’ 





Two Remarkable Serials to Begin Soon 


The Youth of Washington 


Told inthe Form of an Autobiography. By 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, author of ‘* Hugh 
Wynne.” A daring and unique piece of his- 
torical work, written as if it were done by 
General Washington himself, sitting down at 
Mount Vernon in his old age and recording 
solely for his own eye the story of his youthful 
life. Gives one a new sense of Washington. 


JacK London’s Sea Novel 
Mr. Jack London, whose story ‘‘ The Call of 


the Wild” is one of the most deserved popu 
lar successes of the year, will publish his new 
novel in 7he Century Magazine. It isa story 
of the sea, original in character and profound 
in motive. Ithas all the primitive strength of 


The Call of the Wild,” but, as a narrative, is 
even more thrilling. It will begin in January 


New Subscribers.—If you begin your subscription with this num- 


ber, we will send you a copy of the November issue FREE. 
begin all the great serials and other important articles of the year. 
Don’t miss this opportunity ! 
$4.00 a year. 


full of good things. 
agent or direct with the publishers. 


You will thus 
1904 is 
Subscribe through any 


The Century Co., Union Square, New York 
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EIGHTY DRAWINGS 


Including 


The Weaker Sex 


The Story of a Susceptible Bachelor 


By CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


$4.20 net ( postage extra ) 








NOTABLE BIOGRAPHIES 


BY = 


GEORGE F. HOAR 


JOHN B. GORDON 


Autobiography of Reminiscences of 


Seventy Years 


In two volumes, with portrait 
$7.50 net ( postage additional ) 


Not only forits political importance, but 
for the unusual personal, social, and liter- 
ary interest of the reminiscences it brings 
together, Senator Hoar’s autobiography 
will be the most notable contribution of 
the year to memoir-literature. It would 
be impossible to find another man in the 
country who has known more of the im- 
portant men and measures of his time than 
Mr. Hoar ; and the charm and piquancy of 
his style, with its range, from the eloquent 
discussion of his political principles to the 
humor of his anecdotes, are as remarkable 
as his experiences. The book is refresh- 
ingly frank and full of character and indi- 
viduality—a record of opinions as well as 
events. 


The Civil War 


In one volume, with three portraits 
$3.00 net (postage 23 cents ) 


“Altogether the most remarkable war 


book yet produced.’’ — Savannah ( Ga.) 


Morning News. 


From the New York Sun: ‘*The tone of 
the book is genial, magnanimous and tol- 
erant ; the style unaffected, luminous and 
often eloquent. One thinks of John B. 
Gordon as a virile and lovable character. 
It was a fine thing for a man to bear him- 
self so worthily in the great war; it was 
finer to write about it sosweetly and fairly 
in the decline of life—‘nothing extenuate, 
nor set down aught in malice.’ Every 
American should read General Gordon’s 
book. He will be a better citizen for it, 
and it will be a tonic to his patriotism.”’ 








CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
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Buy 
Brandt Books 


for Xmas 


They delight, educate and never 
grow old. No better books for pres- 
ents on the booksellers’ counters. 
Every one a specimen of fine, old-fash- 
ioned, honest book-making. 


MOONBLIGHT by Dan Bearpv Fifty pictures by 

9 the author. $1.25 net, postage 10c. 
A brilliant, analytical and intensely dramatic story 
illustrative of a great strike in the Pennsylvania 
coal regions, with especial reference to the problem 
of human rights, and an idealisf’s attempt to rectify 
the wrongs consequent to the private ownership of 
natural monopolies. With an introductory study by 
Mr. Louis F. Post, editor of The Public, Chicago. 


HOW ENGLAND AVERTED A REVOLU- 
TION OF FORCE, orion The author nas 
given us a fascinating analysis of the causes which 
torced England dangerously close to the brink of 


revolution in 1848, together with a study of present- 
day conditions in America. 


ELEGIES: ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


by Mary Liovp. Twovolumes. Vol. I now ready. 
$1.50 net, each volume; postage 12c A critical and 
historical study of the Elegiac poetry of the world, to- 
gether with an anthology containing the choicest 
specimeaus of this noble form of verse selected from 
the literatures of all peoples and of all ages. 
THE GATE BEAUTIFUL: Being principles and 
* methods in Vital Art 
Education. By Prof. Jonn Warp Stimson. Two 
editions. Cloth bound,$7.50 net; postage 43c. Paper 
covered, $3.50 net; postage 26c. 
“A book of the first importance.” --Out West. 
“It is to American art what Ruskin’s ‘Modern 
Painters’ was to the artof England.”—A. Heber New- 
ton, D. D 


, by C. C. AssBorr. M. D. 
IN NATURE'S REALM, Pic cice dra nee 
postage 18c. 

“A book to be treasured ... a real triumph of lit- 
erature.”’—Thke Dial, Chicago. 

MONKS AND MONASTERIES, &» 4 ¥. i 

9 HART. 8vo. Il- 

lustrated. $3.50 net, postage 18c. Newedition, 12mo., 
$1.50 net; postage 12c. 

“A narrative of absorbing interest. Mr. Wishart 
is deserving of great praise for the unprejudiced 
manner in which he has treated his subject.”’—The 
Argonaut, San Francisco. 


CAPE coD BALLADS AND OTHER VERSE, 
by Joe Lincotn. Pic- 
tures by E. W. KemBie. $1.25 net, postage 8c. 

“The verse is of the highest type. There is noth- 
ing in current literature dealing with Yankee charac- 
teristics that is better than this.”—TZhe Spy, Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

“Really worth reading and reading again.” —Satur- 
day Evening Post, Philadelphia. 


At all booksellers. For sale in Los Angeles, Cal., by 


Cc. C. PARKER, 246 S. Broadway 
STOLL & THAYER CO., 252 S. Spring St. 
FOWLER BROS., 221 W. Second St. 


Albert Brandt, Publisher, Trenton, New Jersey 








GENERAL CHARLES KING 


HIS LATEST SUCCESS 


An Apache Princess 


NOW READY 


ALL BOOKSELLERS OR 


THE HOBART CO., NEW YORK CITY 


are Old Books 


and Manuscripts 


Cuerty ro SPANISH 
AMERICA 
Largest Stock in America 
R Old i . 
SIXTH CATALOGUE ¢1.R are OM Mexicans. 
50 cents, which will be refunded on first order of $5.00 


or more, 
W. W. BLAKE 
GAUTE 8 CITY OF MEXICO 
Refers by permission to the Editor. 


EL PORVENIR 


(THE BRIGHT FUTURE) 


THE NEW WESTERN MAGAZINE 


History, Romance, Reality of 


THE WEST 


A postal card will bring you a sample copy. Fifty 
cents will bring you the magazine until January, 1905. 
Write today. 

EL PORVENIR PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, COLORADO 














Payot, Upham @ Company, Publishers 


A new book on Spain in 193—NOW READY 


“TWO ARGONAUTS IN SPAIN,” by Jerome Hart 


A number of the recent letters written to The Ar- 
gonaut from Southern Europe—principally from Spain 
—have been collected in a volume. The book makes 
nearly 300 pages, and is very handsomely printed on 
costly wove paper from newtype. Over a score of il- 
lustrations accompany the text, from photographs 
taken by the Two Argonauts. 

A rich rubricated titie, in pseudo-Arabic, framed in 
a Moorish archway copied from the Alhambra, begins 
the book. A colored map of Spain will be found a very 
useful addition to these travel sketches. 

Only a LIMITED EDITION will be printed. Mr. 
Hart’s recent book of travel, “Argonaut Letters,” also 
a limited edition, was out of print three months after 
publication. 

Price $2 net; by mail, $2.18. Address 

THE ARGONAUT COMPANY 
246 Sutter St., San Francisco 
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California Missions and Landmarks 


and HOW TO GET THERE By MRS. ARMITAGE S$. C. FORBES* 


A Practical Guide, together with a historical sketch of each of the Missions and 
Landmarks, the Pious Fund, and El Camino Real, with Rates, Distances and 
Accommodations at each point. PRICE, 35c. POSTPAID 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED FOR SALE AT ALL BOOKSELLERS 


If your bookseller does not have it, send direct to 


A. S. C. FORBES, 517 Stimson Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


*Chairman of the California History and Landmarks Committee of State Federation of Women's Clubs 














THE SUCCESS OF 


The Conquest 


has led the publishers to add to the latest 
edition of the book a wonderfully impressive 
FRONTISPIECE IN FULL COLOR 
after a painting by Charlotte Weber, who 
was sent to St. Louis especially for the 
purpose of studying the historic scenes so 


vividly portrayed in the book. 


The Conquest 


is now recognized everywhere as the mos/ 
remarkable contribution to American historical 


literature of recent years. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 
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‘THE DIAL 


A SemicMontbly Journal of Literary Criticism, Discussion, and nformation 


N the flood of books pouring daily from the press there is so much to choose from that no person can, unaided, 
judge what is to be read and what left unread. Hence a journal that may be steadily trusted as a safe and 
agreeable guide to the character, the contents, the merits and demerits, of the important new books is ob- 

viously of the greatest value to everyone of literary inclinations or pursuits. Such a journal 7hke Dial has long 
been known to be. Established for nearly a quarter of a century, it is generally recognized by the highest criti- 
cal authorities as “the leading literary journal of America.” In its pages the new books are described and dis- 
cussed upon their merits, without fear or favor, by the ablest scholars and critics in the country. Toall who 
need a trustworthy and independent guide and aid in the complex field of current literature, The Dia/ is altogether 





indispensable. 
SPECIAL TO READERS OF OUT WEST: Any reader of OUT WEST will 
receive free, on request, a sample copy of THE DIAL, together 
with a SPECIAL OFFER for a TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION. 
“The Dial has always stood for character. It has the “The Dial seems at present the most unbiased, good 


old Puritan conscience on which everything that is | ®umored, and sensible organ of American criticism.” 
y sd Prof. Barrett Wendell in “A Literary History of 


lasting in our country is built. It is sane, wise, truth- America.” 

ful; itis honest, hopeful, and kindly; and with all this ~ : 

a hae es we =i m9 “The Dial iseasily our most valuable literary review. 
it is the best journal of literary criticism which we  [¢ has been faithful to the best literary traditions from 
have, and we ask no better.” —David Starr Fordan. | the first, and will no doubt continue to be so.”—Fohn 


“ on , ‘ Burroughs. 
The Dial's \ook and bearing are refinement itself. : — 


Seriousnes-, fearless care, and a right instinct in let- “The Dial is the best literary paper in the United 
ters, help to make it the best review we have.”—The States, and second to none in Great Britain.”—The 
Independent, New York. National Review, London. 


THE DIAL (founded in 1880) is published on the 1st and 10th of each month. Terms or SuB- 
SCRIPTION: $2.00 a year in advance, postage prepaid in the United States, Canada, and Mexico; 
in all other countries comprised in the Postal Union, so cents a year for extra postage must be added. 


THE DIAL, 203 MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














Pre-Columbian Relics 


Genuine Ancient Pottery, Ornaments and Im 
plements, DIRECT FROM THE RUINS in Arizona, 


etc. Collectors supplied. Jour choice. 





“An unique ornament for the Library, indis- 
pensable feature of the Collection, unfailing in- 
spiration for the Student of American Antiquities.” 


We will send you full descriptions of specimens 
in which you are specially interested, with our ref- 


erences as to responsibility. 


Address 


REAMER LING 
(Field Collector) ST JOHNS, ARIZONA 























> ACT OF MARDH 9,188? 
} ADORESS 1.05 ANG 





KIND OF WINE “ ” 
HERMES” VINTAGES 


‘SSueoO TO H J WOOLLACOTT CONTROLLER OF STATE 
a aiceatid THIS LABEL MUST GE SD APFUED THAT BY DRAWING AWE CORK OF THE GOTTLE THE LABEL WULLBEDESTROVED 


“ ” Perfect California Wines. Each bottle bears the State of California’s 
official label (as above facsimile) guaranteeing its contents to be true 


and pure California wines. 


These are the finest wines California produces, aged naturally, 
from 4to 20 years old, and unexcelled for the table or for medici- 
nal use. Shipments East Freight Free. 
Write for price lists, etc. 
Established 1880 Vor tlecoG 
- - . 


Los Angeles, California 
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Biair’s Shoe Store 


3il SOUTH 
BROADWAY 


Ss, 





Douglas’s $3.50 Shoes, 
Ladies’ $3.50 Shoes, 
bought at BLAIR’S, fitted by expert 
fitters, bring a customer back 






THE HAPPY GIFT 


because it insures a happy new 
year for every one whoreceives it. 


every time. Try us ONCE. 


Biair’s Shoe Store 






If not fitted to the hand, it can be exchanged at 
any of our offices. Beware ofimitations. Insist 
on Waterman’s Ideal. Dealers everywhere 





L.E. Waterman Company, 
173 Broadway, N. Y. City, 


8 School St., Boston 
738 Montgomery St , San Francisco. 























CF CALIFORNIA. 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL - *« * . = - - $15,000,000 
PAID-IN CAPITAL ee es SS Fe .* * ss 3,000,000 
PROFIT AND RESERVE FUND - - = 400,000 
MONTHLY INCOME - . -_ « = = - 200,000 





The Largest Co-operative Bank in the United States. 
Pays 6 per cent. on Term Deposits, and 
5 per cent. on Ordinary Deposits, 











HOME OFFICE: 30! California St., San Francisco, California 
DR. WASHINGTON DODGE, Pres. WM. CORBIN, Sec’y and Gea’! Mer. 
W. J. BEAVER, District Manager, 212 Laughlin Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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“RAMONA”: THE IDEAL AND THE REAL. 


By CARLYLE C. DAVIS. 


HE devotion, vigor and perseve- 
rance with which Helen Hunt 
Jackson pursued her chief mis- 

sion in life scarcely have a parallel. 
Her literary labor and fame culmin- 
ated in the historical romance of 
Ramona, the influence of which has 
been second to the production of but 
one other American purpose writer. 
The inspiration of (cle Zom's Cabtn 
and of Aamona was identical—the 
wrongs inflicted by a superior upon an 
inferior race. The chief aim of each 
was ultimately achieved; the one 
through immeasurable sacrifices of 
blood and treasure, the other through 
the peaceful evolution of public sen- 





timent, leading up to a revolt of 

easton ae . the national conscience, and com- 
HELEN HUNT ACKSON a : ‘ : 
pelling a reversal of public poli- 
cies. It is not an extravagant claim that the humanitarian 
impulse now giving direction to the conduct of Indian af- 
fairs by the government had its genesis largely in the romantic 
novel. ‘The influence of the woman and her work was not only 
immediate but lasting. It has come down to this day and hour. 
The tragedy of Temecula will never be repeated. The era of 

Copyright 102, by C. C. Davis All rights reserved 


Copyright 1903 by Chas. F. Lummis. A gnts reserve 
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evictions has forever passed away. The Mission Indians will 
not again be driven from their homes at the point of the bayonet. 
Helen Hunt Jackson’s posthumous influence will continue to 
shield them. 

The home of the author of Ramona was long the border 
land. Its earlier citizens suffered greatly at the hands of the 
Indians. Many now living remember when even the capital of 
the state was menaced by roving bands of murderous Arapahoes 
and Cheyennes. ‘The Meeker massacre is still fresh in the 
minds of its people. The treachery of the Utes may never be 
forgotten. But the prejudices of two generations, there and 
elsewhere, should give way before the fact that the Mission In- 
dians of California belong to a different category ; that they 
are peaceful, industrious and frugal; that they worship the 
white man’s God, and endeavor, with a meager equipment, to 
raise themselves to his plane of civilization. Some of them 
loved their homes so well that they suffered death within them 
in stoic preference to going out into the world in search of 
others! Not a few so died as martyrs to boasted American 
civilization ! 


It was Helen Hunt Jackson’s purpose to tell the whole pitiful 
story. It was her desire to paint it in its true colors in her first 
book ; but she was persuaded that it was the better plan to 
clothe it first in the presumably more attractive garb of ro- 
mance, and then to follow with other works of a more historical 
character after the ear of the public should be secured. This 
was the sage advice of Don Antonio Franco Coronel and his 
wife Dofia Mariana; albeit these staunch friends did not begin 
to realize the enormous sale which the initial story was destined 
to reach, the far-reaching influence it was to exert. Nor does 
popular interest seem to decrease with the lapse of time. The 
Public Library of Los Angeles owns twenty-nine volumes of 
Feamona, yet one can secure a copy only by means of a reservation 
and along wait. It would seem that at least nine of every ten 
tourists have read the story. Thousands of them visit the San 
Diego, the San Luis Rey, and the Santa Barbara Missions every 
season, confessedly because of the association with them of 
‘*Ramona” and ‘“‘Alessandro,” and all esteem it a privilege to 
catch a glimpse of ‘‘Camulos,” as the trains of the Southern 
Pacific railroad pass through the hailowed spot. In the 
‘**Coronel Collection ” at the Chamber of Commerce in this city 
is a portrait of Helen Hunt Jackson in oil, about 7 by 12, by 
Alexander F. Harmer ; and beneath it is the little mahogany 
table upon which the opening chapters of the story were writ- 
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Tue Historic “Sourn VERANDA,” aT CAMULOS. 


ten. But the world, outside of Southern California, knows 
little of the Coronels, the relation of the author of Aramona to 
them, or the reason for displaying the portrait and the table 
with this particular collection of curios. Few indeed know 
that a number of the characters in the story were living persons 
idealized, that they are living today, or that the famous jewels, 
most unlikely incident of the plot, are still in the possession of 
a Los Angeles woman. These facts and incidents constitute 
most interesting side-lights to the writer, intensified by a long 
acquaintance with Helen Hunt Jackson in her lifetime, and may 
not prove uninteresting to others. The truth will be found to 
be, as so often it is, stranger than fiction. It is here first given, 
only once removed from the lips of the living actors. 


The inception and development of /2amona is in itself a story 
of more than ordinary interest. It was the product of a pecu- 
liar and fortunate combination of circumstances and events, a 
happy mingling of realism and romance, the timely meeting of 
Design with Chance. 

Helen Hunt Jackson came to Southern California in 1882, 
with a purpose not too well defined. She had been commissioned 
by the Scribners to “‘write something about the Mission In- 
dians.” It would have been an easy matter for her, as well as 
another, and without leaving comfortable apartments in a hotel, 
to prepare an interesting series of articles on the prolific theme, 
and her publishers would doubtless have been satisfied. But 
she was directed to higher and greater achievements by influ- 
ences not reckoned with by her or those whom she represented. 
The inspiration may have been heaven-sent, but the instru- 
mentalities that proved most potent were human, tangible, real. 
The conditions were ripe for her mission. Indeed, they were 
waiting upon her. To the task of harvesting the matured fruit 
she brought a rare equipment. If events and circumstances 
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were favorable, a less earnest, a less re- 
ceptive, a less impressionable person 
might easily have failed to recognize 
their significance. She brought a letter 
to the Roman Catholic Bishop. He gave 
her a cordial welcome, and pointed the 
way. Don Antonio Coronel, he assured 
her, was the traditional friend of the In- 
dian in these parts, and to him she was 
sent with asuitable letter of introduction. 

The Coronel rancho consisted of sev- 
enty-five acres of fruitful land lying in 
the valley of the Los Angeles river, 
on the eastern outskirts of the city, 
and was covered with a noble growth 








of citrus and deciduous fruit trees. 
In the center of the tract was the 
hacienda, for decades a conspicuous landmark. It was 
a typical Spanish adobe house, with projecting tile roof and 


O_p Misston INDIAN. 


broad verandas opening upon the proverbial “‘court.” It con- 
tained thirteen large rooms, more than sufficient for the needs 
of its two occupants, the old Don and his young wife; but Span- 
ish hospitality took into account the necessity for providing ac- 
commodations for all comers, and it is not likely the hacienda 
was ever found to be too large. The rancho wasa gift to the 
Don’s father from the Mexican government, in consideration of 
distinguished services in the field, the grant dating back to the 
early 30’s. It descended to Don Antonio, who came upon the 
stage of action in time to be of service in opposing American 
aggression. He, indeed, had been singled out for the distinc- 
tion of conveying to the Mexican capital the flags captured in 
various engagements with the invaders. The rancho was still 
intact upon the occasion of Helen Hunt Jackson’s first visit, but 
the subsequent growth of Los Angeles has completely obliterated 
all of the ancient boundary lines. Railroads cross and recross 
it, streets have been cut through, monster depots and factories 
built, residences erected, and the once pastoral quiet of the 
locality has forever departed. ‘The famous hacienda itself, still 
retaining its original proportions but fast going into decay, 
stands within the enclosure of a mammoth cracker factory near 
the corner of Central avenue and Seventh street, and is now used 
for storing merchandise. 


At her first visit to the historic hacienda amidst the orange 
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trees, Mrs. Jackson met a cor- 
dial reception at the hands of 
Don Antonio and Dona Mariana, 
not because of her distinction 
or her worth, but because she 
bore a letter from the Bishop. 
They had never before heard the 
name of their guest. Not blessed 
with offspring, they had never 
read her Aits of Talk for young 
folk. They had felt the omnipo- 
tence of perfect, patient love, 
but not from reading her story 
of Zeph. They knew, for it had 
come home to them as to few 
others, about a Century of Dis- 
honor, though they had never 
seen the book. They had been 
fighting the battles of the In- 
dians for many years, in the 
most practical and helpful way, 

a without the aid of allies be- 
yond the mountains, without knowledge of the devoted work 
being done in other portions of the vineyard by the Helen 
Hunts and their colleagues elsewhere. In the old and happy 
days of church domination and priestly rule there had been no 
** Indian question.” ‘That came only after American “ civiliza- 
tion” took from the brown men their lands and gave them noth- 
inginreturn. It ministered neither to their spiritual, intellectual 
or physical needs. It neither helped them nor permitted them to 
help themselves. It simply abandoned them to their fate. In 
struggling with this they ever counted upon the sympathy, the 
advice and the material aid of Don Antonio and his great- 
hearted wife. 





The situation had reached a critical stage when Helen Hunt 
Jackson appeared on the scene. The statement of her mission 
and the proffer of her assistance at once won the hearts of Don 
Antonio and Dotia Mariana. The mutual confidence early estab- 
lished soon developed into friendship and ripened into love. 
And the last meeting of the trio was quite as pathetic as was the 
first. Dotia Mariana was very ill, and believed she was on her 
death-bed. Helen Hunt Jackson had responded to a summons, 
and the speedy rally of the patient was doubtless largely due to 
her visit, ‘‘You are going to get well, Mariana. You will 
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“Er Recreo ”— THe OL_p Coronet Home. 


” 


survive me. I feel that you will live to complete my work. 
Only a few weeks later Helen Hunt Jackson was among the 
blest. 


At her initial interview with the Coronels little more was ac- 
complished than the establishment of confidence. A second 
conference was arranged for the following week. It happened 
to be Christmas Day, 1882, a circumstance that appealed to 
Helen Hunt Jackson only after her arrival at the hacienda, so 
absorbed was she in other thoughts. Don Antonio, Dofia 
Mariana and their guest were seated upon the broad veranda, 
the latter intent upon the details of her host's relation of Indian 
history and Indian wrongs, when the conversation was inter- 
rupted by the appearance in the yard of five mounted men, evi- 
dently in great mental perturbation. 

** More trouble!” quietly suggested the Don, accustomed to 
such visitations. “‘But it must be unusually serious, for these 
are all chiefs of their tribes, and their ponies indicate that they 
have been ridden a long distance and very fast. Excuse me for 
a moment while I try to discover what it means.” 

The interview between the Don and the Indians was very 
animated, all talking at once. Mrs. Jackson soon became as 
excited as were the Indians. She could not understand their 
language, it being a mixture of Spanish with the tribal dialect ; 
but their voices and manner indicated the deepest distress, and 
it was not difficult to perceive the import of their mission. It 
soon developed that papers had been served upon them to aban- 
don their homes and give immediate possession to white claim- 
ants ; and these chiefs had come, as so often before, for coun- 
sel from the Don and Dofia Mariana. Upon three distinct occas- 
ions had the life of Don Antonio been saved by the timely in- 
tercession of Mission Indians. The bond between them was in- 
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At THE Otp Coronet Hacienpa, “ Ev Recreo.” 


Where the story of “ Ramona” was conceived and begun. 


, 


dissoluble. The Don was their ** padre,” and Dofia Mariana 
was in their sight little less than a saint. 

Mrs. Jackson begged the privilege of talking with the chiefs ; 
and, with the help of her friends in interpreting, she was soon 
established in their confidence. The inspiration at that moment 
seized her of visiting their villages, and the foundation was laid 
for securing, as she might in no other way, the fullest confirma- 
tion of all that had been told her prior to their visit. This was 
most pleasing to Don Antonio and Dona Mariana, and the inci- 
dent was regarded as fortunate, for Helen Hunt Jackson was 
assured of a welcome in the Indian settlements such as other- 
wise might not have been accorded her, and of knowledge that 
could be acquired by no other means. The details of the jour- 
ney were soon arranged. It included a long and wearisome 
ride over the mountains, in a springless wagon, to the Indian 
settlements, with a side trip of observation to Camulos ranch, 
which the Coronels desired her to visit, that she might get a 
better idea of a typical Spanish abode, and because its occupants 
were not only zealous children of the church, but traditional 
friends of the Indians as well. Scribners’ artist and Mr. A. 
W. Kinney accompanied her on this journey. 

It is not my purpose to follow them in their wanderings over 
the San Jacinto mountains. The details have been recorded in 
reports to the government. It is enough here to say that the 
namelof Helen Hunt Jackson is to this day revered in the abode 
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of every Mission Indian, and that, were it in the power of these 
grateful people, it would long ago have been placed in the 
church calendar of saints. Judged by the accuracy of her de- 
scription of Camulos, it is 
likely the pictures she 
drew of Indian life were 
faithful and conscien- 
tious. She was at the 
ranch but a few hours, a 
circumstance which 
makes her portrayal of it 
all the more remarkable. 
In the short half day she 
not only observed every 
detail of situation and 
environment, but while 
there evolved the chief 
incidents of the story. It 
** was sheepshearing time 
in Southern California.” 
The Indians from over 
the mountains were there. 
All of the preparations 
described in the opening 
chapters of Aamona had 
been made. “Father 
Salvierderra” had come 
down from the Santa 

SeNora DoR8a YSABEL DEL VALLE. Barbara Mission. The 
matin songs had echoed through the court. Mass had 
been said in the little chapel in the orange grove. The 
altar cloth, made originally from Sefiora Moreno’s wedding 
gown, was spotless in its whiteness; but to the discerning eye 
must have disclosed a patch, for Helen Hunt Jackson saw it, 
and every visitor there since has seen it, although it is probable 
that on that particular day its existence was unknown to Sefiora 
Moreno. That dear old soul, whose virtues suffer to some ex- 
tent in the idealization of her character by the novelist, had 
been occupied with manifold household duties, and may not 
have been as observant of the smaller details as was her guest. 
However that may be, the patch was an inspiration, and pro- 
vided the material for one of the most touching incidents of the 
story. ‘The dimensions of the ranch have since been somewhat 
curtailed, but the ranch-house, or hacienda, with its picturesque 
environment and now historical belongings, survives the twenty 
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years that have since elapsed, without essential modification. 
The visitor of today, stepping from a Southern Pacific train 
into the precincts of Camulos, will need to go through the yard 
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where the shearing was done, past the shed in which the wool 
was stored and in the heat of which “Felipe” was overcome, to 
reach the entrance of the house, for the railroad track is in the 
rear of it Once within the court every scene will seem familiar: 
the arbor and the fountain and the chapel; the path leading 
down to the stream where “‘Ramona” washed the stains from 
the altar cloth, and where “Alessandro” first beheld the 
wondrous beauty of the maiden; the porch on which the 
hammock swung with its precious burden, and where the lover 
drew symphonies from the violin fetched at such cost of effort 
by José from Temecula for the delectation of the invalid. With 
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BLANCA YNDART—IN Her Earty Days at CAMULOS. 
“The one .. who may be regarded as the ‘Ramona’ of the story.” 


the physical conditions unchanged in the slightest particular, 
and with at least some of the real characters of the story pres- 
ent, it is not difficult to fancy the actual scenes being re-enacted. 
All of the influences of earth and air, of sheen and shadow, of 
restless foliage, and laughing waters of fountain and stream, 
combine to produce a state of consciousness the disturbance of 
which comes necessarily in the nature of a shock. 


Various considerations, now no longer potent, have prompted 
the suppression of the real facts regarding the story and the 
principal characters in it; and there have been circulated innu- 
merable fictions. Most absurd of the stories with which tourists 
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are regaled is one that credits the author with having been 
bribed to write it by interested parties for political effect, and 
that the $10,000 thus earned was used in setting up her husband 
in business! An equally absurd yarn, that found believers 
with a certain class, credited the authorship of the story to an 
unfrocked priest, whose nearly completed manuscript was appro- 
priated by Helen Hunt Jackson. A brochure that originated in 
Los Angeles, and which has reached its fourth edition, contains 
a half-tone from a photograph of an Indian woman, said to be now 
living in San Diego County, which the author claims is “‘ the 
real Ramona.” ‘There is scarcely a settlement south of the 
Tehachepi that is not pointed out to the traveler as the “*‘ home 
of Ramona.” She was married at every mission from San Diego 
to San Luis Obispo, if one but credits local legend. The real 
facts, until now withheld, are as stated below. 

For the *‘Sefiora Moreno” of the story there was doubtless a 
hint in the equally strong, but infinitely more lovely, real char- 
acter who was and still is queen of Camulos—Sefiora Dofia 
Ysabel del Valle, a widow of sixty-two, still living at the 
ranch. ‘The property descended to her husband from his father, 
to whom it was granted before American occupation for merito- 
rious service in the Mexican army. 

Ex-State Senator Reginald F. del Valle, the oldest son, may 
have suggested to the novelist the *‘ Felipe” of the story. He 
has long been an honored citizenof Los Angeles, a prominent 
member of the local bar, and influential in the counsels of the 
Democratic organization in this State. He was a delegate-at- 
large to the last national convention of his party, and rumor at 
the time connected his name with the Mexican mission, in the 
event of the election of Mr. Bryan. It will be remembered that 
it was to the City of Mexico that ‘‘Felipe” and ‘““Ramona” went 
on their bridal tour, and that with their happiness there the 
author closes the story. 

*‘Ramona” was a creation of Helen Hunt Jackson. She is 
supposed to have been a happy blending of two characters of 
the del Valle household—Blanca Yndart, a Spanish girl, a ward 
of Sefiora del Valle; and Guadalupe, a Mission Indian girl, 
given to the Sefiora when a child by a Saboba chief. Blanca 
was the only child of U. Yndart, a resident of Santa Barbara. 
Her mother, dying when the child was five years of age, com- 
mitted her to the keeping of Sefiora del Valle, and she lived at 
Camulos ranch as one of the family until she was fourteen. 
Then her father took a second wife, and Blanca returned to the 
parental roof, living there until her own marriage, four years 
later, to James Maguire. Upon the death of her husband, 
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some years ago, Blanca, with her two children, removed to Los 
Angeles, and now resides on First street. She is the one 
human document who may in truth be regarded as the 
‘*“Ramona” of the story. She is of the purest Spanish blood, 
both father and mother having been born in Castile; and at forty- 
two is still a woman of exceptional beauty. Her grandfather, 
Captain Yndart, was a sea-faring man, more or less familiar 
with all the navigable waters of the globe. In his world wan- 
derings, covering a period of forty years, he accumulated a chest 
of treasures of surpassing beauty and worth, and these are the 
** Ramona jewels.” For years they were held in trust by Sefiora 
del Valle (**Sefiora Moreno”) for Blanca Yndart (*‘ Ramona”), 
when she should be married ; and they are still in the possession 
of Mrs. Maguire. They consist, in the main, of a large cross of 
pearls of rare purity and unusual size, a rosary of pearls, anda 
single pearl, pear-shaped, of extraordinary dimensions, and 
valued at several thousand dollars, “tray after tray of jewels,” 
an East Indian shawl of texture so delicate that it can be drawn 
through an ordinary finger ring ; a number of dainty kerchiefs, 
and other rich and costly fabrics from the Orient—** shawls and 
ribosos of damask, laces, gowns of satin, of velvet.” A daugh- 
ter of Captain Yndart, who subsequently married a cousin of 
the same name, was living at Santa Barbara when the old sea 
captain paid his last visit to this coast. Having a presentiment 
that he would not survive another voyage, he left the chest of 
treasures with his daughter, with instructions as to their dispo- 
sition at his death. They were to be divided between his two 
grandchildren, Blanca and Pancho Yndart, the latter a cousin 
of the former. Blanca’s mother was delicate, and realizing that 
she would not live to see her daughter married, she provided 
that, at her death, Blanca should be taken into the del 
Valle family at Camulos, Dotia Ysabel being her nearest 
and dearest friend. Mrs. Yndart, unwilling to trust others 
with the jewels, herself took them to the ranch, and it is said 
that not even her own husband knew of their existence. This 
was before the era of railroads at Santa Barbara, and the route 
chosen, along the beach, was safe enough when the tide was 
out, but a miscalculation was made, and in rounding the prom- 
ontory just above San Buenaventura, in water reaching almost 
to the seat of the vehicle, Mrs. Yndart and the treasures narrowly 
escaped being washed into the sea. Pancho long supposed his 
inheritance was so lost, and it is said that the first intimation 
he had to the contrary was gained from his reading of the story 
of Kamona. Upon the death of her mother, Blanca went to 
Camulos and remained there for nine years, wholly unconscious 
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Don ANTONIO F. CORONEL. 

Don Antonio and his wife gave Mrs. Jackson the inspiration for the novel. 
of the existence of the jewels, or that such a rich marriage dof 
awaited her. This was strictly in accord with the wishes of 
her mother, which were sacredly respected by Sefiora del Valle. 
For thirteen years, and until Blanca’s wedding, the jewels re- 
mained in a stout chest beneath the bed of the Sefiora, unseen 
by others. 

Helen Hunt Jackson never saw Blanca or the jewels, but re- 
ceived the story from the lips of Dofia Mariana Coronel, years 
afterwards. ‘The little Indian girl, ward of Dota Ysabel, was 
at Camulos when she visited there. She learned from members 
of the household of the relations of the child to Blanca, corre- 
sponding with the relations of *‘ Margarita” to ‘* Ramona” in 
the romance. ‘The story of the girl had also been told to Helen 
Hunt Jackson by Dofia Mariana. But there is a sequel to it 
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which the former never heard. It may be told in a few words, 
and is well worth the telling. Notwithstanding their lineage 
and the traditions connecting them with Mexican rule, the del 
Valles have never, since American occupation, been wanting in 
loyalty to the United States government. There have been 
numerous occasions for the visit of regular army officers to 
various points in Southern California, and in passing up and 
down the coast it was the good fortune of many of them to enjoy 
the hospitality of Camulosranch. They were always sure of a 
cordial welcome there, especially at the hands of the elder del 
Valle, who, in his declining years, took especial delight in re- 
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counting with those military gentlemen the thrilling events 
that had transpired in this border land. Upon the occasion of 
a visit of Captain G , of the —th U. S. cavalry, to the ranch, 
he was struck with the singular beauty of the little Indian girl, 
whom he saw flitting in and out of the court. Turning toa 
companion, a citizen of Los Angeles who had accompanied him 
on this journey, he inquired with some agitation : *" Who is that 
girl? Why, she isthe exact image of my sister!” His friend 
could only say that she was an Indian, given to the family by a 
Saboba chief, but adding that the hostess would doubtless tell 
him all that was known of her. An interview with Dofia 
Ysabel was immediately sought, followed by a talk with the 
girl and a brief explanation, and when the officer left Camulos 
he took with him to his post, in Arizona, the child who bore 
such a striking family resemblance. It was natural for the 
father to want his daughter. The child had known no mother 
save the kind Senora del Valle, and the parting with her was 
of course painful. Her own mother had been lost sight of in 
the wanderings of the tribe after their expulsion from Te- 
mecula. 





The sagacity of the advice of the Coronels to Helen Hunt 
Jackson to visit Camulos is thus shown to have been happily 
vindicated. Upon her return to Los Angeles it was only neces- 
sary to gather the tangled threads of fact into her loom as 
warp, and, with the aid of her fancy as woof, to weave the 
beautiful and symmetrical narrative that has done so much to 
enrich and elevate American literature. 

It has been seen that there was no’ Ramona,” and that there 
was no “Alessandro,” in the relation in which we have come to 
know the two. And yet there was a strong suggestion of both 
the incidents and the persons in events transpiring at the time. 
It is an historical fact that in October, 1877, one Ramon Cor- 
ralez, a Saboba Indian, was shot and killed by Samuel Temple, 
for alleged horse-stealing. The tragedy took place high up in 
the San Jacinto mountains, shut in by lofty peaks on all sides, 
and having but a single access. This was doubtless visited by 
Helen Hunt Jackson, for her description of the spot to which 
the lovers flew exactly corresponds with the scene of the 
tragedy. Itis what is now known as the Idylwild tract, Straw- 
berry valley, in the midst of which has since grown up a 
much-frequented summer resort. 

The slayer of Ramon still lives at the foot of the mountain, 
more or less shunned by his neighbors because of the still popu- 
lar belief that his victim was in the deplorable mental condition 
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described by Helen Hunt Jackson, when, as “‘Alessandro,” he 
was found in possession of the white man’s horse. There 
was also current at the time a legend connecting the same 
Ramon Corralez with a romantic elopement with a half-breed 
Indian girl named Lugarda Sandoval. The young couple in 
their flight are supposed to have experienced many of the painful 
episodes credited to ‘‘Ramona” and ‘“‘Alessandro” in their night 
journeys over the mountains to San Diego. At the same time, 
while Helen Hunt Jackson was engaged upon the superstructure 
of the story of /Yamona, at the Coronel ranch, Los Angeles was 
ringing with the sensational infatuation of a beautiful Ameri- 
can girl of the city with a Saboba Indian, whom she met 
during an outing with her parents in the San Jacinto moun- 
tains. They were not permitted to marry and did not elope, 
but it is likely the incident, in connection with the Corralez- 
Sandoval affair, furnished the inspiration for the “‘ Ramona- 
Alessandro ” romance. 


Helen Hunt Jackson desired to write the story of Aamona 
while in Southern California, in the atmosphere of the Coronel 
home, and within easy reach of reinforcing material, but fate 
forbade it. The work was scarcely begun when events dictated 
a different plan, and a temporary suspension of the writing. 
She realized that unless the government could be prevailed 
upon to extend speedy relief to the Indians, great suffering 
would ensue, and she hastened to Washington to lay the whole 
matter before the president and congress. She was fortified 
with reports of officials and civilians, with statements of in- 
fluential people of all stations, the material facts verified under 
oath, and was in every way equipped for an effective campaign. 
She successfully appealed to some of the most prominent men in 
public life at the time, including Senator Henry M. Teller, and 
finally prevailed upon the administration to send out a com- 
mission to see what could be done. Reforms in the policy of 
the Indian burean soon followed, and within a twelvemonth 
she had the satisfaction of securing the passage of the law 
granting lands in severalty, together with implements for its 
cultivation, to such Indians as would give up their tribal rela- 
lations. The Indian Rights Association seconded her every 
effort, also sending a commission to Southern California and 
doing effective work at Washington. Before leaving Los An- 
geles, Mrs. Jackson, in conjunction with the Coronels, devised 
a somewhat ambitious plan for the institution here of an indus- 
trial school for the Indians, with the idea that many of 
those who had lost their homes might, with proper instruction, 
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become self-sustaining. It was hoped that the government 
would provide a suitable home for such an institution, vesting 
the title in the Indians, and this achieved, it was her purpose to 
raise the necessary funds for equipping it by private subscrip- 
tion and otherwise. Personally she contemplated devoting the 
royalties received from Aamona and other books to be written 
to this purpose. Her mission to Washington accomplished, she 
went to New York, finished Aamona, and arranged for its pub- 
lication. She then began the preparation of five additional 
books, which she seems to have carried forward simultaneously, 
but, on account of the fatal illness that attacked her, never 
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MEETING OF Mission INDIANS WITH Don ANTONIO CORONEI 
st PALA Mission, 1887. 

completed any of them. In the midstof this labor of love she 
was forced to lay down her pen and return to California, her 
physician hoping but scarcely believing that the change would 
prolong her life. She survived but a few months, passing away 
peacefully at San Francisco on the 12th of August, 1885. 
Almost her last act was to dictate a letter to the president of 
the United States, thanking him for what he had done toward 
alleviating the sufferings of the Indians in Southern California. 
The details of her burial on the slopes of Cheyenne mountain, 
under the shadow of Pike’s Peak, and amidst scenes she loved 
so much, are familiar to all. 


Another generation has come on the stage since Don An- 
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tonio Coronel gave up, at the behest of commerce, the pictur- 
esque home in the orange grove which had sheltered him and 
his since 1834. The troubled Mission Indian can no more find 
it nor him. After the partition of the rancho he built a hand- 
some modern residence at the corner of Central avenue and 
Seventh street, overlooking the old tract, and there, in the com- 
panionship of his noble wife, he spent the remainder of his 
days, dying in 1894. There Helen Hunt Jackson visited the 
Don and Dofia Mariana in the summer of ‘85, a few weeks 
before her death, and there a delegation of Mission Indian 
women brought to their benefactress, as a token of their love, a 
beautiful white linen morning robe, marvelously wrought by 
their own hands, with the “‘drawn work” for which they are 
famous accentuating the entire front. Sefiora Coronel describes 
the garment as the most elaborate and exquisite she had ever 
seen, and calculates that in the production of it months of 
patient and artistic labor of many persons must have been ex- 
pended. To the new home was removed the collection of Cali- 
fornia antiquities which Don Antonio had been fifty years in 
gathering, and which has been pronounced unique and the most 
interesting of any on the coast. The commonwealth had re- 
peatedly sought to acquire this collection for the exhibit of the 
State Historical Society, and $30,000 had been offered for it; 
but this and all other offers were declined, since it had been 
Dotia Mariana’s purpose, ever since the death of her husband, 
to give the precious relics to the city. During the past year 
they were turned over to the Chamber of Commerce, where they 
are now displayed, filling entirely one large apartment. Since 
that time Sefiora Coronel has taken up her residence in Guada- 
lajara, Mexico. 

Photographs, sketches and paintings of the old hacienda sur- 
vive in the Coronel section of the Chamber of Commerce exhibit, 
and will be viewed with interest and delight by generations 
yettocome. They give strong hints of the gentle life beneath its 
expansive eaves in the long ago, when Don Antonio was the 
Indians’ padre and every man’s friend, the gates of his castle 
ever opening inward to all comers, his hospitality known from 
San Diego to Siskiyou. The figures depicted in some of these 
views, the figures of the old Don and his wholesome, handsome 
wife, and their native dependents, all drawn from life and per- 
petuated in oil, will serve to recall not only their charming per- 
sonalities, but, as well, the gorgeous costuming of that early era 
on this coast, the chief events of which are rapidly mingling 
with tradition. 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A MORNING WITH THE BEES. 
By ELIZABETH GRINNELL. 

STOOD before a line of small white dwellings with flat 

roofs, meditating upon a mysterious subject called “* The 

Condition of Women.” ‘‘ Here,” I thought, selecting one 

out of a dozen of the dwellings, “‘is the greatest organ- 
ized body of individuals in the world, and under * Woman rule.’ 
It is not a harem. It embraces politics, religion, municipal 
affairs, household economics. And yet the ruler was never seen 
Save once outside her own door.” 

With my hands behind me, that I might not seem aggressive, 
I observed the entrance. The home-guard in golden uniform 
paced back and forth at the open threshold. Now they peeped, 
with intelligent faces, from the inside corner; and now they 
emerged, made obeisance to the morning sun and retreated to 
their post inside, but visible from without. To each worker re- 
turning from the field, burdened with merchandise, the alert 
guard gave room to creep heavily in. “Heavily,” I say—for 
no loyal resident of this colony returns empty-handed and light 
of motion. Should any such essay to enter, they would be recog- 
nized at sight as robbers and driven back at the point of the 
bayonet. Perhaps there were twenty sentinels in all, perhaps 
less, but they were the defenders of thousands. These, relieved 
at intervals by fresh recruits, guard the entrance through sum- 
mer and winter, night and day, with bayonets always fixed. I, 
inyself, led on by curiosity or thoughts of plunder, have been 
wounded more than once. 

*‘An ideal day for swarming,” I thought. But there were no 
* signs "—no excitement, no hanging in wreaths and clusters on 
the outside; only the laborers going and returning silently, 
with now and then the dum-bum of a drone straggling out alone 
intent on his own purposes. 

No living thing in the world is so sneaking, so surreptitious, 
sO cunning, as a drone creeping on his belly through the en- 
trance, and leisurely soaring away without a word, as if he 
would not disturb his colleagues at their breakfast among the 
honey pots inside. He should wait until noon, by pre-arrange- 
ment of all concerned; but he has listened to whisperings 
among the women folk inside, and slinks out to take advantage 
of his fellows in love affairs. Thank heaven, by heaven's own 
decree his day is short. 

Cramming my mind with intention, I being owner of these 
dwellings by right of conqueror and mistress of supplies, I 
turned away, certain of no swarming for that day. With my 
back to the bee-hives I stooped to examine the track of a lizard 
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in the dust, when there came a sound a bee-keeper would recog- 
nize on the desert or in mid-ocean. From the entrance of the 
very hive I had been watching there was a gush of life, each in- 
dividual separate and distinct, the blend forming a cataract. 
The hive was pouring out its animate contents, and yet it was 
not a-tilt. It stood in its white dignity spouting the golden 
stream from the parted lips of its doorway, seeming to recede 
from the booming mass. 

Pell-mell, tumbling to the ground beneath in their mad exit, 
flowed the bees, rising in the air as soon as each could separate 
itself from its neighbor, and altogether circling about the parent 
hive in such a whirlwind as might have caught up an Elijah. 
They struck my face and shoulders like hail, and I could see 
only as through mist. I was dizzy; yet, that I might not seem 
aggressive, I obeyed my law and kept my hands behind me. 

Suddenly the force lessened, as when maple syrup pours 
from the kettle first in a stream, then in breaking dribble, and 
last in reluctant globules. In the air the bees were coalescing 
in one direction. Icalled to the Doctor, “‘Come and help me.” 
He came, rubbing his hands and laughing. I sent him back for 
veils. Returning, he also brought a vial of fluid extract of 
ipecac and a wad of absorbent cotton. Be it known to those 
who handle bees for pastime or livelihood that this remedy ap- 
plied at once to dagger wounds dissipates pain and swelling. 

As my comrade came, he slapped gently right and left as if 
fighting mosquitoes. 

Nothing so irritates me—and the bees—as such movements. 
I explained how *‘ one must deliberate, and not perspire, physic- 
ally or mentally, when hiving bees.” And I told the Doctor to 
go rib himself in the peppermint bed, hands and clothes, and 
shuffle his feet very much as a cat rolls in catnip. Bees like the 
smell of plants, not of excited persons. If those who fear an 
apiary would take the precaution to walk among sweet herbs, 
they might borrow what they do not possess. 

**Look, look!” I exclaimed. ‘They are going into that 
orange tree. They’ve got to come out!” 

Gathering my skirt full of little stones, I threw them into the 
foliage with all my might. Most of the stones hit the house 
behind me. Then I climbed two feet up the trunk and shook 
the boughs. 

Now let any person attempt to climb an orange tree and he 
will understand how it happened that the life-current trickled 
down my face and made zigzag rivulets on my bare hands. It 
was a pitched battle between me and the intentions of the bees. 

Up rose the whole mass, circling about as at first. Then they 
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made a perceptible move, as bees do when the mood is on them, 
slow but straight away. Any bee-keeper knows that, unless ar- 
rested at the initial stage, this move means hopeless disappear- 
ance of the swarm. 

“Throw dust!” I cried. And I set the example, filling my 
doubled hands with dry dust from the plowed ground and toss- 
ing it into the swarm to the best of my feminine ability. It 
returned in seemingly increasing bulk, covering my upturned 
face, sifting down my neck, and blinding the Doctor, on whose 
innocent head fell more than his share of blessing. 

‘Bring my sun bonnet, or any dark thing!” I cried. I have 
lived long enough to know that bees have no ear for the racket 
of tin pans and kettles when they are swarming. But they 
see and fee/—hence the dust and my sun bonnet. The dust dis- 
organized the band, and the blue bonnet suggested a “ settle- 
ment.” They thought it a cluster of their advance column sig- 
nalling to halt. 

I tossed the bonnet into the outstretched hand of a peach-tree, 
in the path of the moving bees. Quick as a flash the leaders 
espied the dark spot in the foliage, made a dash for it, and the 
entire swarm made a bee-line for that tree. 

They were a pretty sight as they swung from the bough, a 
pendent, glistening, agitated globule. The family artist took a 
shot at them, the Doctor playing the mirror back and forth to 
lighten the varying shade of the leaves. They clung to one 
another in a bunch like an inverted cone, heads up, wings parted 
to show the golden bands, dropping here and there in links like 
a chain, holding to each other by the hands or fore-feet. The 
primitive settlers, underneath the mass at the initial hold, must 
have been strong of limb and resolution. I touched the bough 
lightly, and the bunch swayed gracefully, still intact. 

My comrade brought me a ladder and a match, acting on par- 
tial instinct in the case, or from past experience. It was now 
that I slipped the veil over my hat. I had premeditated it on 
account of a possible “‘slump” as it were, in the market. Then 
I blew a little smoke into the cluster. 

Far back in the history of bees, ere they had bowed to the 
march of civilization, they housed in hollow trees and old logs. 
Forest fires ate them out of house and home. They came to 
dread the signal of blue smoke, however distant. Obedient to 
the inherited instinct they still cower at smell of smoke. A 
whiff, judiciously applied, is an irresistible sedative to the most 
savage of them. 

Finding the bough too weak to hold a hive set above them, I 
decided to let them drop. Calling for a sheet, I took up the four 
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corners, holding it well under the bunch, and instructed my 
comrade to give the main branch a sharp rap with the axe. He 
did so, and retreated simultaneously. Down fell the bees en 
masse, covering my head and shoulders, and sticking like burrs. 
Here was the “‘slump”’ I had feared. Waiting for those who 
had scattered to join their friends on the sheet, I gathered up 
the corners like Peter in his vision and descended the ladder. It 
was all I could lift, and my arms were not weak. 

Once down, I threw away my hat and veil and carried the 
sheet, tremulous with the vibration of its imprisoned emigrants, 
to the empty hive I had prepared for it. I fastened the edge 
under the alighting board, thus making a good and even roadway 
for the travelers. As soon as the sheet was unfolded and laid, 
the bees headed for the upper end, as if acting by command, 
while I drove them along with a switch of grass as if they were 
a flock of sheep, and as easily. None flew. It was a pretty 
sight, and one a bee-keeper loves—these thousands of golden- 
banded creatures heading straight for a doorway they have 
never seen before, acting solely on faith, or instinct—faith’'s 
counterpart. 

Suddenly I noticed the bees were climbing up on the outside 
of the hive, ceasing to go in at the entrance; while those al- 
ready in had crawled to the top of the frames, as I saw by lift- 
ing the cover. 

*“The queen isn’t here,” I exclaimed. ‘‘ They have lost 
their bearings.” 

** Maybe she’s in the bonnet,” called the Doctor. 

*“Of course she is,” I answered; and taking a convenient 
implement I reached up and dislodged the bonnet. I knew full 
well that my individual and collective treasure would disor- 
ganize and rise in a flash should they hear the voice of their 
queen before I could take her to the hive. Bringing the bonnet 
carefully down, I took it to the hive and examined. What de- 
light was mine! I discovered the graceful creature I sought, 
slender of body, short of wing, more golden than her subjects, 
and to one acquainted with her character and mission in life, an 
object the gods might worship. I took her gently by one hand 
and showed her to my comrade. She was the first real queen 
his eyes had ever met. He bowed, lifted his hat to her, and 
looked the admiration which he could but feel. At least I 
thought it was admiration for the queen which I saw in his 
eyes, though he intimated afterwards that it was really the con- 
dition of my face. The dust I had tossed at the bees in the 
beginning had not every particle fallen to the ground. But 
what cares one for the blend of dust and perspiration at the 
close of a successful campaign ? 
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Retaining the beautiful creature just an instant, that the sen- 
sation of an imprisoned queen of pure Italian blood which 
might be imparted to my hand (once felt, is never forgotten), I 
laid her on the uncovered top of the hive, her lovely face towards 
the slit between the frames of the brood-chamber. She paused, 
looked about her intelligently, whispered a word I could not 
hear for my dull ears, and accepted the situation as one she had 
beheld in her dreams. 

Instantly her attendants surrounded her, caressed her, kissed 
her face and neck and limbs, and offered her refreshment. 
Then they escorted her to the dark interior of their future 
home. 

I placed the flat roof on the hive, and knelt down before the 
shrine. Up the white pathway of the sheet came a long file of 
beings, their silvery wings, against golden-banded skirts, shim- 
mering in the noon sunshine. Faster than the narrow doorway 
would permit entry they climbed, and straggled over one an- 
other, blocking the entrance in their eager rush to join the 
family inside. 

With my fingers I pushed them gently apart to make room for 
those passing in, smiling at the sense of comradeship which 
the touch imparted to me, and which links the human race with 
bird, and beast, and insect, when once experienced. 

We carried the new home to the row of little white dwellings 
of its kind and set it in its place. At nightfall I tilted the roof 
and looked in. A piece of snow-white comb, as large asa fig- 
leaf, depended from the middle frame. It was the token of 
citizenship. I replaced the cover and resumed my morning 
meditation upon that mysterious subject, ‘* The Condition of 
Women.” If the bees continue to swarm, I shall never get 


through with it. 


Pasadena, Cal. 
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WHAT WE CAN LEARN FROM ROME. 
By GRACE ELLERY CHANNING. 


, 


Iv.—** HOUSES TO LIVE OUTDOORS IN.’ 


T first thought we should not look to the princely 
or aristocratic dwellings of a Mediawval society 
for hints serviceable to the homes of free 
Americans ; but however strong man may be, 
Nature is stronger still, and he never gets 
wholly away from his climate—unless he 
emigrates to another. Therefore, although 





we no longer feel a pressing necessity for tall towers, conven- 
iently windowed, from which to pour out boiling oil on ill-re- 
garded neighbors, nor iron linksinto which to thrust our torches, 
nor gigantic halls for sycophantic levees—most of us being able 
to compress our sycophants into a single parlor—nor yet cunning 
trapdoors through which to drop them; though we do not in 
America require a piano nobile for the head of the house, nor 
successively less magnificent Azanos above for the families of 
younger sons as these eventuate ; though, in a word, its social 
uses are not ours, yet nearly every Italian house can furnish a 
hint or two for our pleasure or comfort. 

The first characteristic of it, palace or humble two-story 
dwelling, is that it presents only its exterior to the outside 
world, in contrast to the American home which takes the public 
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A Country VILLA. 


so largely into its confidence. All that you see at first is a 
facade, more or less simple or splendid or forbidding in pro- 
portion to the social standing of the family, but in any case a 
stone front set squarely on the street (we are dealing with city 
houses of course) with grated windows in the lower story and 
the successive tiers more or less decoratively treated, up to an 
elaborate sculptured cornice and a tiled roof. The pzano nodile 
is distinguished by a more florid line of molding about the 
window casings. 

Tiled roofs we already know; we found them when we went 
** Out West,” and have never yet found anything better. 

A wide jortone in the Italian house, heavily ironed, stands 
open usually all day, and through the vaulted passage you look 
into an inner court, which may be a whole garden or but a little 
square with an ever-playing fountain. There may be—in the 
large buildings there usually are—cloisters, and from the en- 
trance-passage flights of stairs branch right and left to the 
upper pvanos. The shell of the house thus surrounds this court, 
so that every room has its portion of light and air, and once 
sealed up at the entrances the whole becomes an impreg- 
nable fortress—very well adapted to the times for which it 
was built—those genial “good old times” for which the un- 
imaginative still sigh. Times are changed; but no/betterjplan 
for a house in a warm country exists today, with the sole excep- 
tion, as I have several times remarked, of the Spanish jafvo. 

Where the Italian enclosed four sides, the Californian some- 
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times enclosed but three, making the fourth side a well-se- 
cluded garden; and this is the more genial plan for such a land 
as California and such an age as the Twentieth Century, when 
we no longer presume a prospective assassin in every caller. 
More genial still, perhaps, would be the native instinct of the 
American, which would infallibly lead him to turn his patio 
round to face his neigbors and put his sheltering wall behind 
his back—more genial and more in keeping with the kindly 
American idea of what is due one’s fellow-man, but with a re- 
sultant not half so much like home. 

It is a frequent taunt that the Latin has no name for 
*“ home” and no idea of home-life. He presents then the 














AN INNER Court. 


anomaly of being the one creature extant who builds for a life 
of which he has no conception. The Italian house, whether it 
be palace or villa, is admirably adapted for the privacy of the 
isolated household—as our American house is admirably adapted 
for neither the isolated family nor community life,as arule. In 
fact, so badly is it adapted to the former that some of us who 
look hopefully forward to a coéperative future think we discern 
in its objectionable transitional condition the promise of an evo- 
lution to a better state. From this point of view it is perhaps 
a pity to call it back to the other ideal. 

Where the Italian can, he shuts his house in, both with wall 
and garden ; where, as in a city, that cannot be, he turns his 
strip or patch of outdoors inwards and keeps it where it will do 





AND Its GARDEN. 
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him and his the most good. What strikes one most pleasantly 
is to see how much outdoor life he will and does secure even in 
his city dwelling. In the house of the rich there is the inner 
court, the cloister, the deep loggia; in the lesser houses 
there are these same things in small, or all except the cloister. 
From both, wherever there is a point of vantage, the Italian 
thrusts out a terrace or hangs forth a balcony, then crowns the 
whole house with a roof-terrace, and goes up there not merely 
of a Fourth of July to watch the fireworks but nightly while the 
sky is kind. In summer nights another city of Rome twinkles 
aloft, populous and gay, or romantic and dreamy. A little 
building but two windows broad will have two balconies and its 














BEHIND Its TREEs. 


roof-garden; and the flowers, lacking everywhere below, bloom 
aloft in the sunshine or fill the night air with fragrance. On 
all conceivable occasions the Roman delights to hang forth lan- 
terns; very weird and pretty is the effect of all those softened 
rainbow tints against the dusk. These—the roof-terrace and 
the balcony—are almost universal features of Roman architec- 
ture. The higher up one goes, the more the windows tend 
to become casements, whereas with us the garret window gravi- 
tates as if by inevitable attraction towards the “dormer” 

sometimes because the badly-constructed roof is low, but more 
often because “‘it looks so well from the outside.” I think the 
main reason houses are so charming in the continental cities is 
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that—like people who are charming—they never seem to be 
thinking how they are looking ‘* outside.” 

Another faverite Roman trick is to cut off a corner where it 
juts upon a street, giving a chance for another tier of balconied 
windows. ‘These houses always remind me of the “ blunt-nosed 
bees” of Theocritus. It is also a frequent device to make tiny 
three-cornered balconies in the inner angles of walls, so that, as 
one wanders about Rome’s “‘ back-streets,”’ one sees whole flights 
of women, as it were, sitting preparing food or patching clothes, 
chatting across or up and down to one another. The triangular 
platform barely holds the chair and woman, but it is still out of 
doors and better than a fire-escape. 











A PART OF THE GARDEN. 


The grated lower windows are so manifestly sensible for a 
climate where houses should stand open to the breeze, and 
** night-air ” is not a word of terror, that I wonder we have not 
long since adopted them; they are, moreover, one of the most 
decorative of architectural features. A similar reasonable nov- 
elty is found in the open-work brick walls for barn and store- 
house, insuring safety together with ventilation, and charming 
to the eye. 

The Italian does not attempt the American feat of living 
without blinds, and depending for shade upon curtains which 


imply the closing of the window; he uses the sensible perstani 


and the awning, but clings also to his inner shutter; his win- 
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dows (in spite of a window tax) are many, his walls are thick, 
and his formidable fortress-house is more amenable to sun and 
air than many a house that looks more promising. But of his 
stone floors and un-homelike high ceilings may we take warn- 
ing ; true forerunners of the tomb are they in winter, though in 
a Roman summer they have their excuses. 

It is, however, those balconies, loggias, roof-gardens and 
bright terraces which, set at variable heights, give a charm 
unique to Rome, and keep you walking literally with your head 
in the air, every turn of the way revealing new and yet more se- 
ductivecorners, and all so eminently livable that you choose a new 
apartment each time you walk abroad. Not infrequently, these 
summer evenings, the lantern-lighted balcony or loggia just 
makes shadowy-clear a merry dinner-party, too high up for any 
passer to infringe its privacy. The bulk of our Californian 
homes are too small to admit of cloister or even court, but the 
smallest could have its balcony, as now its porch, and its roof- 
garden above all—literally above all. 

It is mournful to think of all the waste space on topof our 
houses. This comes to us straight from our New England 
homes, where roofs were necessarily snow-shedders, and where 
we received the fixed idea that the function of a roof is to be 
umbrella; we go on building them, accordingly, where sunshades 
would suffice. What was good enough for our ancestors is good 
enough for us—good enough for the West, too. We continue to 
offer up to a southern sun habitations framed jealously to catch 
each scant ray of New England winter sunshine—and to rear 
‘** Fronts,” designed narrowly to border city streets, in the midst 
of orange groves, or on lots bought by the front-foot, it is true, 
but with a reckless western half-acre thrown in behind. Weare 
unconscious humorists. To illustrate the possible diversity of 
idea in regard to one climate—I knew two charming people who 
were to build a home. Sve wished it to be a Southern man- 
sion, white-walled and lofty-columned; 4e was bent upon a 
pure New England-Colonial. ‘‘ Well,” said she, “let us com- 
promise and build a bungalow.” 

Now, a climate in which it is possible to build so widely must 
be a remarkable one. It is true her house would have been some- 
thing chilly inthe winter, and his something over-tropical in the 
summer, and the bungalow might leave something to be desired 
at any time—California being neither a second Maine, Alabama 
nor India. Perhaps, indeed, one might have pursued a migra- 
tory system from wing to wing; but what is certain is this—a 
house composed of all three put together would be more agree- 
able and interesting, both to look at and to live in, than any 
coming ready-made out of the architect’s brain with no assist- 
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ance from the pair who meant to occupy it. Misfit houses are 
worse than misfit clothes, because there is more of them; and 
they can be mis-fitted two ways—with reference to the country 
they occupy or to the individuals who occupy them. The architect 
who should condescend to study the one, and the individuals 
who should act upon their knowledge of the other, might in 
combination effect happy things for architecture. 

To return to our neglected roofs. In Italy they wrap them 
round with parapets, and sometimes roof them secondarily with 
light pillars set between the two roofs, making a loggia which 
is available even on rainy days. A charming place it becomes 
for children to play, for hammocks to swing, for lazy people to 
inhabit the hammocks ; a gay place to give supper parties, and 
a restful one to carry “‘nerves” to. Not infrequently it be- 
comes also a useful one—for the family washing. I look across 
at sunset to my neighboring palace-roof, and sometimes I see 
the flapping of phantom garments (the invaluable Chinaman is 
not in Italy), and sometimes I see outlined against the rosy sky 
the profile of a young girl, perched on that parapet, and stitch- 
ing placidly. 

Thus much of outdoors for city houses. When it comes to 
country houses it is no longer possible to say where the villa 
ends and the garden begins—or at least where the indoor life 
begins and the outdoor life ends. The garden is merely an ex- 
tension of the home—a yet lovelier part, however lovely the villa 
itself may be. And many and many a villa picked up bodily and 
transplanted to Southern California could not be told for an 
exotic—just as many a Californian home built since people began 
to build with their brains might be set down in any one of these 
Italian gardens and neither look nor feel a foreigner. The 
villa, carried to California, would be the one to mourn; for it 
would miss its flights of steps, its fountains, fauns and favorite 
stone jewels of all kinds. We build now better than we plant— 
last of all we shall come to furnishing our gardens with the 
same, or even greater care, than our houses, as befits the Land 
of Out of Doors. 

Take it allin all, what with balcony, terrace, loggia, abun- 
dance of roof up above and abundance of pa/io down below, run- 
ning into superabundant garden when we can—I do not see 
what we want of a house at all except to store things in (in- 
cluding now and then ourselves), and that mainly to give ex- 
cuse for those indispensable grated windows. ‘To be sure, this 
presupposes a Climate; but who that has once been next friend 
to one ever thinks of building, by choice, outside it ? 


Rome, Italy. 
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BUTTERFLY COLLECTING WITH A 
CAMERA. 


By WM. S. RICE. 


ONSIDERABLE interest is manifested lately 
in nature study aided by the faithful eye of 
the camera as a medium for preserving life- 
like portraits of insects, birds, animals and 
flowers upon the sensitized plate. 

There is no more fascinating field of work 
in photography than that of making studies 
of moths and butterflies in various phases of 
action as their dainty and exquisite forms 
emerge from the chrysalides, forit is then that 

the best opportunity for taking butterfly photos presents itself. 

The insect at this period of its life is usually so tame that it 

will pose long enough to make an exposure of several minutes. 

At this time the butterfly is seen at its best—every scale in its 

place, every spot of color at its brightest ; and while the ama- 

teur photographer is adjusting the camera and obtaining the 
proper focus, it will rest quietly on a leafy twig, or flower, so 

that a time exposure of three minutes may be made through a 






































Tue “Brack Swa.towtTalrL” (a Papilio). On garden pinks. 
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Tue “MourNING CLOAK.” 


small diaphragm opening, say 64, and very satisfactory pictures 
will result. 

To be assured of success, however, it is better to operate in- 
doors where the light may be better controlled and any desirable 
background may be used. A room with white, or light gray, 
walls answers the purpose very well. Suitable twigs or sprays 
of flowers are secured and kept in bottles filled with water, for 
the insects to pose upon—better gather the flowers the day be- 
fore you want to use them, and keep in a cool place over night. 
About a foot back of the group place a sheet of white or gray 
cardboard, so that no objectionable shadows may be cast upon 
it; and, supposing that the light comes from one source, place a 
white card in such a position that it will reflect some light into 
shadows which might be too dense otherwise. If your model is 
a butterfly you must be careful to avoid the slightest draught of 
air through the room, as it will be sure to sway the delicate 
wings or the blossoms. 

A large proportion of the creatures with gorgeous wings, the 
moths especially, fly only at night; and therefore the insect 
hunter is especially fortunate, if, during the daylight, he dis- 
cover any of these beautiful creatures clinging with body and 
wings hanging downward from a leafy twig. Such a specimen 
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PoLyPHEMUS MotTH. Just emerged from the chrysalis. 
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Io Motu. On Yarrow. 


was the Cecropian moth, which the writer found one day while 
strolling through an oak grove. It had evidently just emerged 
from its chrysalis; for its wings, while fully developed and 
colored, had scarcely hardened sufficiently to give it courage to 
fly away. In the dim light of the oak woodland, in the after- 
noon of a day with a “‘hazy sun,” an exposure of three minutes 
was given to this subject through a very minute diaphragm 
opening (about 64). Isochromatic plates, which cost but a 
trifle more than the ordinary ones and which give more truthful 
color values, were used. The coloring of this insect is wonder- 
fully soft and harmonious. ‘The wings were elaborately banded 
and shaded in soft grays and brownish blacks, with here and 
there a touch of tan and coral red. 

The milkweed butterfly, known as Monarch, with his wings 
a gorgeous shimmer of gold alloyed with copper and bordered 
with black, pursues its lazy flight among the milkweeds and 
other wild blossoms with which summer meadows are overflow- 
ing. ‘The Monarch is immune from the bite of bird enemies, 
as the feathered songster that makes his meal on “his royal 
highness ” wipes his beak in disgust and remains a total ab- 
stainer ever afterward. ‘These butterflies are frequently met 
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with, as well as their cocoons, and are some of the richest of 
Nature’s colorings. 

In attempting to get indoor photographs of adult insects, it is 
well to bring them at least a day before you wish to pose them, 
and surround them with flowers or foliage so as to acquaint 
them with as natural conditions as possible. For this purpose 

) an insect cage is very good. A cage is nothing more than a box 
with glass sides and a piece of wire gauze tacked over the top. 
Thus they become used to their new surroundings and they will 
remain quiet much longer than if these preparations are neg- 




















Tuk Crecropian Motu. Resting on an oak branch. 


lected. If you will wander along any highway during summer, 
especially if the roads have been sprinkled the day before, leav- 
ing damp spots in the wagon ruts, you cannot fail to notice a 
moving, frolicking cluster of yellow objects, which, as you draw 
nearer, resolve themselves into dozens of the yellow roadside or 
Philodice butterflies. If you clap your net over them and exam- 
ine a few, you will be surprised to learn how many variations 
occur in their markings and colors. Once upon a time these 
commonest of butterflies were insignificant green caterpillars, 
feeding upon the leaves of the alfalfa in yonder hayfield. 

The Antiopa, or Mourning Cloak, is frequently seen in mid- 
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Tue Beavutirut “Luna.” On a maple bough. 


summer and rarely in early spring. Unlike most hardy insects, 
he emerges from the chrysalis in autumn, and when cold weather 

















Tue SPANGLED FRITILLARY. 
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approaches, he hides in hollow trees or old sheds, coming out 
for an airing, perhaps, the first mild day to stretch his cramped 
wings or to feed upon the sap which exudes from scarred or cut 
trees. In May the eggs are laid in clusters on the leaves of the 
elm or willow. Intwo weeks these hatch into caterpillars which 
begin to eat for dear life. These caterpillars become covered 
with bristly black hair and have large red spots down the middle 
of their back. After several weeks they enter the chrysalis 
state, and after hanging like little gray bags from fences or 
woodwork of buildings they emerge as butterflies. 














“ZEBRA” ButtTerecy (a Papilio). 


These hunts with the camera require infinite patience in order 
to secure good results. Very interesting studies of dead insects 
may be made, providing the creatures are fresh and simulate the 
living insect in pose. These studies need not necessarily be 
like the stiff, unattractive pictures seen so often in works on 
Natural History. By carefully and gently placing the subjects 
on twigs or flowers in a position as though just alighting, the 
result is far more pleasing and artistic than the “* pinned and 
dried ” specimens ever could be. 

The photograph of the Black Swallowtail resting on garden 
pinks was made thus, and also the picture of the Spangled 
Fritillary resting upon a plant of yarrow. Such specimens are 
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best photographed indoors, using a light background—prefer- 
ably a piece of white cardboard tacked on the wall a few feet 
back of the subject, so that there will be no confusing shadows 
on it. Ona bright, clear day, the lens may be stopped down to 
64, and an exposure of from three to four minutes may be given. 
Black or dark-colored butterflies or other insects should be given 
a trifle more time—say one-half minute longer. 

This is a fascinating field of work in photography for the 
boys and girls who love to collect insects. By making portraits 
of the insects and then setting them at liberty again, one may, 
at the end of a summer’s vacation, havea very creditable collec- 
lection of studies to mount and catalogue in a natural history 
album. 

To take pictures the full size of the insects, an ordinary box 
camera will not answer; it must be one of the modern long- 
focus instruments with a bellows long enough to extend so that 
objects brought close to the lens will be seen in good sharp focus 
upon the ground glass. 

The indications are that future books on Nature Study will 
be illustrated in this manner, so that literature on such subjects 
may be better understood and enjoyed by the masses. 


Stockton, Cal. 


JOHN BIDWELL*—-A CHARACTER STUDY. 

By WILL S. GREEN, OF COLUSA. 

“ The world is some better because he lived.” 
ERE it the purpose of this paper to give a biography of 
(9) General John Bidwell, I should have to lay stress on the 
fact that he was born in Chautauqua county, New York, 
August 5, 1819; that he came to California in 1841; how his 
life was blended with the affairs of the State; that he was a 
delegate to the National Democratic Convention in 1860, and went 
with the Breckenridge wing of that party; that he came out 
strongly for the Union as soon as that issue was made; that he 
was elected to Congress in 1864; that he was a brigadier gen- 
eral of the State militia; that he was defeated for the Re- 
publican nomination for Governor in 1867; that he ran on what 
was known as the “Dolly Varden” ticket and was defeated by 
H. H. Haight for Governor; and that he was the nominee of 
the Temperance party for President. But other men have been 
through much such experiences as these whose lives have not 
entitled them to live on in the love and esteem of the genera- 


*This study of General Bidwell, written by a life-long friend, will be followed in subse- 
quent numbers of Out West by the publication of General Bidwell’s reminiscences of his 
life in California before 1850. These are of great interest, and valuable as historical 


“sources.” —Ep, 
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tions. I shall confine my- 
self to such incidents as 
go to show the character 
of the man, and, I think, 
show that ‘the world 
some better because he 
lived.” 

General Bidwell was 
not a success as a poli- 
tician; and if the reader 
does not understand why 
he was not when he is 
through with this paper, 
it will be owing to a want 
of power on my part to 
portray character. 

He was a determined 
man. Whena boy he de- 
termined that he was 
going to have a better 
education than the coun- 
try schools of the back- 
woods of Ohio afforded. 
He walked 300 miles to 
the Ashtabula academy, 
where he took a scientific 
course, including civil en- 
gineering. He thought 
the Pacific coast was 
going to develop rapidly, 
and he determined to 
reach it. Starting west- 
ward, he fell in with an 
emigrant train and 





Gen. BIDWELL IN CAMP IN THE SIERRA NEVADA, 18%, ° 
crossed the plains. 


Everybody who has been on the plains has been struck 
with the near appearance of snow on the mountains, and many 
a man has been disappointed in not being able to reach it. 
Young Bidwell saw it, started for it and ded reach it; although 
he did not get back to camp until next day. He brought some 
snowballs in his ’kerchief to show that he did reach it. When 
he settled at Chico, he wanted to plant trees and vines, but he 
did not know where he would find a nursery nearer than San 
Luis Rey, in San Diego county. He saddled up a horse and 
started after them, and the stock he brought back on that horse 
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formed the nucleus for the great orchards of Rancho Chico. The 
ride, going and coming, was not less than 1,300 miles. He was 
-not hampered with roads and fences, but he could not go as the 





Gen. BIpWELt IN 1850. From daguerreotype by Brady 


bird flies. He explored the Sacramento valley on horseback, 
and the map he made would be considered a very correct one 
now. Stony Creek runs parallel with the main Coast mount- 
ains about forty miles before it turns to the east and debouches 
into the valley. Young Bidwell saw that there must be a valley 
to the east of the high mountains, and as he was on an explor- 
ing expedition—all alone—he determined to go over there. He 
knew, of course, that he would meet Indians who had never 
seen a white man, and who might resent the coming of one, but 
he had determined to go and he went, and laid Stony Creek 
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down on his map. He met Indians there who wondered much 
at the manner of man, but he did not fear them. He had been 
among Indians before to whom the white man was something 
new. Children, animals and wild men instinctively know their 
friends. Bidwell’s disposition to the Indians—and to all man- 
kind—was one not only of friendship but of love, and they in- 
stinctively trusted him. But the fact that he went shows deter- 
mination and courage of a rare order. 

He was a just man. And speaking of the Indians reminds me 
that no incident I could relate would show this trait better than 
his treatment of the Indians. He had seen what civilization 
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GEN. BIDWELL IN 1868. 


had done for the Indians, and when he went to the Rancho 
Chico, he determined to try to protect their rights. He gathered 
even those not on his land on to it, and gave them a chance to 
make a living. He taught them to know the living God, and 
later on built a church on the lands set apart for them, and often 
worshipped there himself. He furnished them school facilities, 
so that they are educated. When the town grew up around 
them, he protected them as far as possible from the corrupting in- 
fluence of “‘civilization.” And when he died, he left it incumbent 
on his widow to provide a home in perpetuity for the Indians. 
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Gen. Bipwe.t on His Enormous Mute, “Lixnpa.” 


Each family has its allotted ground and household. They occupy 
considerable valuable land with their homes, their stock, their 
gardens and orchards. And John Bidwell taught them how to 
acquire all these things, and how to use them. I have seen 
many heart-rending stories of the removal of the Indians from 
their homes to make room for civilization, but I have not heard 
of another instance like this. John Bidwell was a just man. 
He was a Christian. In his pioneer life he kept the Sabbath 
day holy. His people were Baptists, but he attended worship 
wherever he found Christian service. He was the largest sub- 
scriber to every church in Chico. He connected himself with 
the Presbyterian church, and spent $13,000 in the erection of a 
church in Chico. People have thought him straight-laced and 
sectarian, but in fact every man who worshipped God was his 
prother. Straight-laced Presbyterians are supposed to be some- 
what prejudiced against the Catholic church, but he gave this 
church a block, one-half of which was sold for enough to build 
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achurch. In his Christian work, he included Temperance. He 
believed that intoxicating liquors were the bane of the race, 
and he had no compromise to make with the traffic in them. 
To have been Governor, or President of the United States, he 
would not have agreed to sign a saloon license. His religious 
principles, his determination and his love for all mankind com- 
bined on that. 

He was a public-spirited man. He was depended upon to head 
every subscription for anything that was considered of benefit 
to Chico—and he always did it. Hespent $50,000 on one moun- 








THe Bipwe._.t Home, RAnNcHo Cuico. 


tain road to bring trade into Chico. Some twenty odd years ago 
I made a survey for a railroad from Colusa to Chico, and under- 
took to raise $100,000 subsidy. With one voice everybody said, 
“Start with General Bidwell.” I went tosee him. He said it 
had been a hard year on him; that he had not paid the interest 
on his indebtedness ; that he would like to do something worth 
while for the enterprise in hand, but, all the circumstances con- 
sidered, he thought that $10,000—one-tenth of the amount to be 
raised by the two towns and between—was all he could stand; 
and he set itdown. ‘That night there was a fire. I went to it. 
It was a hay barn belonging to General Bidwell. It was cer- 
tainly incendiary, and he had several incendiary fires just be- 
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fore. The hay lost was worth $10,000, to say nothing of the 
barn. I went tosee him next morning and asked him how he 
felt about the subscription. He did not say he wanted the 
paper back, but he said if he had not signed it he believed he 
would ask the postponement of the enterprise until he felt more 
settled about the incendiary fires. I handed him the paper, and 
left for home. He would not have asked it back. When the 
people of Chico undertook to get the Normal School located 
there, General Bidwell was in Europe. They wanted a location 
and wired to him asking him what he could doin that way. 
Quickly came the answer so characteristic of the man: “Any 
place on Rancho Chico is at your disposal except my door yard.” 
He made drives all over his fine grounds for the use of the 
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public. I have not in mind 
the length of these drives, but 
I think about 100 miles. His 
enjoyment always was to sec 
other people prosperous and 
happy. This led him to want 
to see them all Christian and 
temperate; and he set an 
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example. 

He was precise and particu- 
lar in all things. Every mag- 
azine or paper that he cared to 
keep over the hour was marked 
when he had read it, and care- 
fully laid aside. He classified 
and carefully set down in a 
book kept for the purpose 
every plant or flower, giving 
its English and its botanical 
name. He was a great lover 
of botany; he loved it be- 
cause it was a part of Nature, 
and all his works show that he 
loved Nature—loved the handi- 
work of God. He was partic- 
ular in all his accounts. He 
had an account with all per- 
sons with whom he had any 
dealings, kept in a _ precise 
manner of hisown. He knew 
every day how he stood with 
all mankind, and it was his 
aim to know how he stood with 
his Maker. Knowing how he 
stood, he kept his end up fully 
to every mark that Justice 
could command—and if he 
wanted to allow something to 
the other side, that was with 
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him. An instance of how he did things in this way is told by 
a foreman. The foreman went into his office and said: “‘General 
Bidwell, that man who got the load of fruit last week has peddled 
it all out, and comes back and wants another load on credit. I 
think he will never pay.” ‘* Well,” said the General, “let him 
have it. I understand he has no means of supporting his 
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family. It may help do it.” If one could now see that book 
account so carefully kept, one would see a characteristic credit 
thereon. Being particular about his own language, never al- 
lowing a vulgar or an obscene word to pass his lips, he was 
naturally somewhat particular about those with whom he asso- 
ciated on intimate terms. He was fastidious about his dress, 
and being a man of commanding physique, he got the reputa- 
tion of being proud and haughty. 

It is just here that I wish to remark upon that misconception 
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GEN. BIDWELL DISTRIBUTING GOODS TO THE INDIANS AT RANCHO CHICO. 


of character. There was no bond of sympathy between General 
3idwell and an impure person. There is usually a bond or a 
want of it felt on first introduction. There are men who have 
forced themselves, through political or business interests, to ig- 
nore the instinct until it is not heeded. Give a man the char- 
acter of being over-religious and over-particular about temper- 
ance, who is dressed with precision and who has such a physique 
as Bidwell had, and a person of opposite character would say 
on introduction that he was “stuck up,” or that he was proud 
and haughty. I knew General Bidwell for half a century, and I 
never saw another man whose heart beat so kindly for people in the 
humbler walks of life; never*one!who would go further to lead 
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a man from the path of vice, and put him on the right road; 
never one more easily approached by any one who had confidence 
in himself of being worthy of approaching a good man. I 
know I have thought more of myself, because during all these 
years John Bidwell maintained a liking for and a confidence 
in me. 

Children approached him always with the utmost confidence. 
During all his life on the Rancho Chico the Indians came to 
him with all their difficulties and disputes, and he was their 
judge and jury, deciding everything in so just a manner as to 
lead to perfect acquiescence. Of course he liked to have at his 
mansion men of high standing in science, literature, the arts, 
men at the head of this church or that; and, attracted by a 
man of means, of learning, of high character, many of these 
visited his home. This lent color to the notion of his haughty 
and exclusive disposition. Can the reader imagine such a man 
as I have described being a successful politician ? 

Of the many complimentary things said of him when he died 
I think the following by the Board of Education of Chico de- 
scribed his character more exactly than any that came under my 
observation, and I think it worth preserving in the pages of 
Out WEsT: 

General John Bidwell died April 4, 1900. Death came to him unwarned, 
swift and painless, but the day and hour of that coming concerned him not 
who was always ready; and yet General Bidwell loved the world and all 
she gave of good; the trees, the flowers and vines spoke for him a lan- 
guage that filled his soul with happiness, and spring time zephyrs, the 
angry winter winds, the rushing water in its ceaseless journey to the sea, 
and every voice of Nature was to him a song finding responsive echo in his 
heart. 

His life work was to learn all that was good; to teach and educate; to 
uplift and ennoble humanity. He was the foe of ignorance and vice, the 
friend and patron of enlightenment. When from his bounty he gave his 
choice gifts for the advancement of education and morality, this he did not 
as a charity but in the line of his high ideal of citizenship and patriotic 
duty, as sacred trusts for high and lofty ends. Of none could it be better 
said,' 

“His life was gentle, and the elements 
So mixed in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘ this was a man.’ ”’ 


Colusa, Cal. 
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UPON A CORAL STRAND.* 
By CHARLES KEELER. 
[CONCLUDED. ] 


URING the course of three months I learned to know 
10) this beach almost intimately, and to look upon its 
graceful shore-line as my own. I watched the dark- 
bodied frigate birds as they flew swiftly above the palms in 
search of plunder, with their long sharp wings, their tails 
forked swallow-fashion, and their slender bills. I saw the 
tropic-birds, flapping above the sea in snowy mantles, with their 
crimson beaks and two long tail feathers. Not infrequently a 
curious gray wader, like a small heron, stalked among the 
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stones at the river mouth, or lumbered above the beach with 
heavy wing-strokes. Now and then a dainty tern, in silver and 
white, whipped the air with its pointed wings, or a gannet 
wandered in from the sea on its heavy flapping pinions. Always 
plover haunted the pebbled places of the shore. 

The clouds were a never-ending joy to me. Sometimes, 
when the water was unruffled by the breeze and its glassy sur- 
face heaved unshattered, their high-piled masses were reflected 
across the lagoon in all their mystery of form and hue, wavering 
only with the deliberate rise and fall of the ocean swell. The 
white cumulus clouds that drift upon the horizon in fair 
weather were splendid in their rolling outlines, and formed a 
noble setting to the intensely blue water with its crisp white 
waves. Then there were the storm-clouds from over the sea, 
Dark shrouds of vapor might lower about the mountains for 


*Illustrated from drawings by Louise M. Keeler. 
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days, and even sweep into the valleys, without indicating a 
storm along the sea-shore; but when the clouds began to 
gather thick and ominous beyond the reef they were almost 
sure to be followed by wind and rain. 

What an impressive time it is upon the beach as the storm 
approaches! The blue waves darken to indigo, the breeze 
freshens, the black squall advances rapidly, folding the sea in 
pallor-of mist and rain. The spray upon the reef leaps in great, 
joyous breakers. The waves thunder mightily and the rain 
deluges the strand with its solid downpour. I stood at the ex- 
tremity of the point in such a tropical squall, drenched and 
bareheaded. It was impossible to breathe facing the wind, and 
the force of the water compelled me to look toward the ground. 
The pandanus leaves fluttered as if they would be torn to shreds. 
The cocoanut branches were wildly tossed in air. The wind, 
the sea, and the rain were masters of the strand, and I felt 
subdued and awed in their presence. 

If such a rain be but a passing squall, it is soon ended, and 
the sun comes out in tropic brilliance, with a rainbow, per- 
chance, arching down to the dark point where the cocoanuts are 
still agitated ; but if it be the inaugural of a December storm, 
we need not look for the sun again for many days. Then the 
waves rise higher and higher, and their hollow booming grows 
into an ominous roar. The rivers swell until their banks can 
no longer contain them, plunging madly down the valleys in 
muddy torrents and carrying uprooted banana and dzrau trees 
out tosea. The Fautata and Hamuta Rivers meet at the sea- 
beach and flow as one into the lagoon. In ordinary weather 
they are little more than mountain brooks; but when swollen by 
a heavy rain, they are formidable torrents, rushing impetuously 
into the sea with their freight of silt and drift, to be beaten 
back by the advancing surf. As the waves roll over in combers 
on the beach, they are not blue-and-white as in fair weather, 
but dark brown or chocolate-colored from the great amount of 
sediment poured into the sea by the river. They come tearing 
in, high and menacing, looking doubly wild on account of their 
turbid hue. The sea is half lost in the obscuring veil of mist 
and rain. ‘The agitated clusters of foliage of the cocoanut trees 
are bent toward the shore. A woman hurrying along the beach 
toward the shelter of her thatched home, with red garments 
clinging like the draperies of a statue, but adds to the loneli- 


ness of the deserted shore. 


From the eastern point of this cove, Moéréa can be seen off 
to the west of Tahiti, with its wonderful outline of crags and 
pinnacles. Its summits are the great cloud-gatherers of the 
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region, and here the ships of air lie at rest, their vast sails piled 
aloft in the blue sky. It seemed like a cloudland, this blue 


island across the water, and its enchanted shores drew me as I 
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paced my coral strand. Arranging to go with one of the parties 
of natives who frequently pass back and forth between ‘lahiti 
and Modréa in their open boats, 1 waited in vain at six o'clock 
on the appointed December morning. ‘They had postponed de- 
parture until two in the afternoon, at which hour I was bidden 
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to attend. At two Iwas informed that one of the party had 
gone on a spree and been arrested. The boat would certainly 
leave the next morning at 
six, said they. 

Meanwhile a storm was 
brewing. Had we started 
that afternoon we should 
probably have been ship- 
wrecked in our little open 
boat ; for the worst squall 
of the season suddenly // 
blew up from the sea, 
with a heavy wind and 
an angry roll of surf, 
For two weeks the gale 
continued and Modréa was 

not to be thought of in 
such weather. 

As a last resort I deter- 
mined to go in the little 
tug Eva which makes 
weekly trips there with 
the mail, and on the re- 
turn of fair weather, set 
out with my little family 
to attempt once more to 
break the spell which 
seemed to bind this cloud- 
wreathed island. By the 
light of the full moon 
we started for the steamer 
landing, arriving there in 

the flush of early morning. 
| We were just in time, and had no sooner settled ourselves for 
the trip than the moorings were cast off, the whistle blew a 
fierce toot and we started out on the lagoon. Then some one 
; noticed a family of natives wildly gesticulating on shore and we 
put back to the dock again. I began to doubt whether Modréa 
was not destined to remain forever an island floating betwixt 
cloud and sea, and forever unattainable; but we made 
another start and put bravely out through Papéete Pass to 
the ocean. Here we rolled and tossed about, the poor little 
boat, which seemed to be trying to do a man’s work long after 
it was entitled to a berth in some home for aged and infirm 
mariners, puffing through its asthmatic engine and gasping now 
and then as if ready to give up the ghost. In some way it 
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crossed the intervening stretch of sea, however, and carried us 
along shore, just outside the reef, past Cook’s Bay and into the 
mouth of Opendhu Bay, where we were landed at the little pier. 
Here we were received by the gendarme, in full uniform, with 
white braid on his blue coat. He was a very important-looking 
personage—as he should be, since he fills all sorts of positions 
from governor and postmaster-general to chief of police and 
customs inspector. Although so much of an autocrat, he ap- 
peared very amiable, and none of the natives seemed in the 
least awed by his august presence. 

Modréa on near view was no less a land of enchantment than 
when seen in its blue mist across the sea. Its two deep bays 
pierce it to the heart, circled about with crags so sharp that 
they resemble rows of gigantic sharks’-teeth. Here and there 
single slivers of rock shot up into the clouds, and as the veil 
was withdrawn from time to time we saw great cathedral spires 
and strange, haunted castles of the gods, half tumbled into 
ruins. The lovely shore-line was margined with lofty cocoanut- 
palms and the thatched homes of the people nestled under bread- 
fruit and pandanus trees on the narrow rimof plain. If Modréa 
was a tropical wonderland of strange grandeur, its inhabitants 
were living there under a spell that seemed to cause little sorrow 
despite its curse. Many of the people are stricken with /¢/e— 
that fearful swelling of the limbs which turns a man to a mon- 
ster—with the dread leprosy, or with other diseases almost as 
insidiously deadly. But troubles do not weigh heavily on these 
simple folk, and they seem, to the casual visitor at least, as 
happy and care-free as the birds. 

The va carried us back to Tahiti in safety, staggering 
bravely through a head sea and several brisk squalls, finally 
leaving us at the dock before the set of sun, rejoicing, as we 
went our homeward way, to think that we had lifted the veil 
and at last peeped in on the mystic land of Modréa. After that, 
as I trudged over the sand of my coral beach, and saw the 
familiar outline of peaks across the sea, darkly silhouetted 
against the sunset sky, or barely visible through the mantle of 
morning haze, I filled out the outline with visions of its im- 
pressive beauty when standing in the shadow of its crags. 

But my strand has glories of its own to be enjoyed, even 
without the vision of Modréa upon the horizon. In fair weather 
it is most inviting when the colors change from hour to hour, 
and an ineffable serenity broods over the scene. In the early 
morning the water of the lagoon is often of the tenderest shade 
of azure, which deepens imperceptibly, with advancing day and 
freshening breeze, into the deep blue of mid-ocean. Sometimes 
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the color is the same close to shore that it is beyond the reef, 
and again there will be a great streak of pale, opalescent green 
inside the white line of breakers and a strip of ultramarine blue 
beyond. 

When the wind blows well to the eastward, the cove is shel- 
tered by the point. Here it is sometimes so still that all the 
cocoanut trees might admire their images in the water, although 
a stiff trade wind may be blowing off the point. From this low 
tongue of projecting land a fine expanse of coast is visible— 
toward the west the cove where the Arorais live, and toward 
the east a large bay terminating in Point Venus. Looking 
through the screen of cocoanut and pandanus trees, the green, 
rolling mountain-slopes may be seen gradually ascending from 
both sides of the island and piling up toward the precipitous 
crest of Aorai. Many a time while walking home at the close 
of day, I have seen the mountains with deep blue shadows 
marking their valleys, and with the overhanging fleeces of cloud 
tinged to glowing hues. 

By starlight the cove is no less wonderful than by day. Then 
the sound of the waves is hushed to a lapsing moan, and dark- 
ness holds its spell over the shore. The point is thrust out asa 
black silhouette between the white clouds above and the sea 
below, with the pallid line of foam edging the strand. Here 


and there an ebon coco-palm shoots its graceful head above the 


mass of foliage. Orion is in the zenith, the Hyades and Plei- 
ades following, with the peerless Sirius in their train. ‘Two 
spots of Magellan clouds are in the southern horizon, and the 
whole vast dome of night is resplendent with stars. Onsucha 
night I watched the coming of the full moon. ‘The after-glow 
had long since faded in the west when the pale presence of light 
grew into being in the east. Imperceptibly it brightened, 
slowly it illumined the dark night, until it was apparent that 
the great luminary herself was at hand. The rays of light 
streamed up into the clouds, vague and intangible. Then sud- 
denly a cloud sailed by and out of it stepped the moon, full- 
orbed and splendid. The coco-palms glistened at a thousand 
points; the undulating sea quivered with a path of ghostly 
fire; the night was more glorious than the day. 

Many a moonlit night I have gone through the banana 
thicket and over the plank bridge across the Hamiuta River, 
with the pale, fascinating light playing on the tropical foliage 
and imaged in the still pool down under the cocoanut grove 
where the silver light shimmered on the graceful drooping 
boughs of the trees, and past the two stones that mark the 
marai, to the shore of the lagoon. What weird beauty of 
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tremulous waves dancing upon the strand! As they came sweep- 
ing proudly up to the shore and arching landward, the moon- 
light shot a silver shaft 
into the breaking line, 
that glistened for a 
moment, expanded in 
" wavering reflection on 
the trough of the sea, 
and vanished in a 
ghostly length of 
white foam upon the 
dark shore. With the 
plunging of the wave 
the surf cried aloud, 
and as the white foam 
slipped back into the 
deeps, a soft whisper 
of pebbles sliding over 
one another answered 
the call of the sea. So 
it was continued with 
every wave that sought 
the strand, sometimes 
louder and brighter as 
a larger billow spent 
its force, and some- 
times lower and dimmer as a smaller comber rolled into shore, 
but always crashing in flashes of subdued fire. 

On New Year’s day I was walking along this beach with my 
wife and little girl when we heard a great commotion at the 
Arorai village. A shower had just passed overhead as we ap- 
proached the cluster of thatched huts, but the people were all 
out of doors in spite of it, witnessing a rehearsal for a dance. 
They were to give a performance that evening at the residence 
of the sugar-planter hard by, as a token of good will at the 
commencement of the new year, and the star actors were having 
their dress rehearsal. I had seen a number of native dances, 
but never one like this. The performers were two men and two 
old women, all in an advanced state of intoxication. The elder 
of the men was a half-witted creature with the face of a baboon 
—broad and bestial, fringed with a scraggly gray beard. His 
companion was a tall, athletic fellow a little past middle life, 
with a countenance so plastic in grimaces that it ran the whole 
gamut of an insane asylum while he danced. The women were 
withered old hags with wrinkled faces and skinny limbs orna- 
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mented with tattooing. They were toothless, or nearly so, and 
might have served as witches in Macbeth. Their red dresses 
were draped so that the knees showed in the dance, and their 
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unkempt heads were crowned with wreaths of bright yellow 
leaves. All four sang—the men roaring like mad bulls and the 
women shrieking like furies, while they postured with out- 
stretched arms, swayed, grimaced and slapped themselves in time 
to the crazy music. When the dance was ended they all insisted 
on shaking hands with us, not once but a dozen times, wishing 
us a don anni—and looking with maudlin admiration at the 
sketch my wife had made of them. Then we hastened home- 
ward to escape the squall and the importunities of our drunken 
neighbors. 

In the evening I went to thecelebration. All the inhabitants 
of the little hamlet who were able to stand were upon the lawn 
in front of the house. The same quartet that had entertained 
us with their dance of death in the afternoon were on hand, and 
in addition there were two little girls of about nine and twelve 
years of age, who were to make their debut. The old women 
gave them the motion and the pretty creatures, in long purple 
dresses and wreathed in flowers, started across the lawn in time 
to the wild song. They held their arms akimbo and swayed 
their hips from side to side as they advanced. Flanking them 
were the drunken hags who danced with them and urged them 
to more and more violent motions, while the two old men stood 
behind, singing, and the whole circle of onlooking natives 
shouted and laughed at the performance. Holbein might have 
searched long for a more suggestive scene. 

I fancy the shades of the men of long ago must have looked 
on at this scene in horror of the sacrilege, for the dance took 
place upon the site of the old mara/ or temple which was of old 
so sacred that no woman dared approach the spot, and men 
spoke in whispers when they drew near. There is little left today 
to mark the ground—only two big stones standing upon end 
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near the seashore ; but it is enough tostimulate the imagination 
and to recall the wild scenes which once must have been enacted 
there. Its location had been chosen with the greatest care. It 
stands just back of the sea-beach on a long stretch of level 
ground, and its stones are placed where they command a view 
of the entrance to the harbor seaward and of the mountains 
landward. Indeed, the view from this spot is particularly im- 
pressive. A long, level plain leads off to the steep range of 
mountains, with Aorai sweeping up as a sharp ridge to a height 
of over 7,000 feet, and then dropping off precipitously, leaving 
the pinnacles which compose the Diadem, or Maido as it was 
called by the natives, in the midst of the great Fautatia Valley. 
The home of the sugar-planter stands upon the site of the 
marai, and interrupts somewhat the view of the noble range of 
mountains. It is an old French plantation house, with a history 
dating back to the palmy days of the Aitaméno boom, but its 
interest pales before the romantic visions which cluster haunt- 
ingly about the two big stones. Here gods were invoked and 
sacrifices offered; the living came to supplicate and near at hand 
the dead were laid to rest. I like best to think of this lovely 
coral strand of Tahiti as it was when the gods walked the 
earth, when sea and shore were filled with the presence of 
spirits, when every action was attributed to their intervention. 
To the shades of Po they have all retired now, and Taardéa, the 
father of gods, with all his hierarchy, is scarce remembered 
where once he was supreme. 


Berkeley, Cal. 


THE PARTING YEAR. 
By CLARA L. MASON. 


HN, SIGHING wind creeps through the purple haze 
Which swathes the sleeping vale, and soft unweaves 

The clinging fingers of the dying leaves 
That drowsily rustling fall toearth. It plays 
Among the tall, dry, whispering weeds, where sways 
A busy goldfinch. O’er the rude stone walls 
The clematis has draped her feathery balls, 
And ‘gainst the stones like flame-tongues move 
The swaying goldenrods. The dreamy day 
Is steeped in sweetness, sadness, mystery. 
And list ! the call of some late-mourning dove 
Floats from the hillside down the hazy way— 
The day’s perfecting note of harmony’! 


Silverado Cafion, Cal 
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THE SANCHEZ GRANT.’ 
By RICHARD L. SANDWICK. 


¢¢ gee how are you anyway, Bill Richardson ? You an’ 


me’s about the only fellars left in these parts that 

come over from old Missouri with the Dander party. 
They've all cleaned out and gone to the mines.” The speaker 
swung from the saddle, slipped the bridle from his buckskin, 
and turned her loose to graze in the rich alfilerilla. 

‘**I know one besides us that ain’t there right now, Jake,” 
said Richardson. 

** Who's he ?” 

**SiPeters. Don’t tell nobody; but Iseen him last night about 
dark with a couple o’ strangers from the diggin’s. They’ve got 
somethin’ in the wind. He said cattle was fetchin’ a big figger 
in the mines. I reckon we'll hear of somebody that’s lost a 
bunch o’ cattle ’fore forty-eight hours is gone by.” 

*“Siis a devil,” said the other. ‘‘He was runnin’ a faro- 
table last I heared, and lettin’ his hair grow down his back; 
makin’ loads o’ money.” 

“Yes? Wal, Jake, they’d be good money in honest farmin’ 
if it wasn’t fer these Greasers that’s took up all the good land.” 

“'That’s dead right, Bill. When we was after ’em at Santa 
Clara, Fremont and Stockton oughtn’t ever to ’a let up till we'd 
chased the hull kit an’ passel of ’em out of the State—women 
and all.” 

‘‘ What gits me is to see ’em ridin’ round on their hosses,’ 
said Richardson, *‘ never doin’ a stroke o’ work. An’ we Ameri- 
cans that licked ’em in the war, an’ know more in a minute 
than a Greaser could ever know, have to work like slaves for a 


’ 


livin’.” 

**I dunno’s we know so much after all, Bill,” said his friend, 
**to give them the best valley land, while we stake out claims 
in the sage brush.” 

**What you goin’ to do about it? All that fightin’ agin Val- 
lejo up to Sacramento ain’t done the settlers no good. The 
Greaser keeps the land fur all their howls.” 

*“' Yes, but they’s Americans backin’ Vallejo.t Frisby married 
his daughter. Did you hear how Lyser got away with Castro’s 
ranch over in the Salinas Valley?” 

* This story is vouched for by the author as correct in outline and essence ; the detail! 
has been filled in with the story-teller’s privilege. The time is the winter of i852. Notal! 


the methods by which California lands were “ conveyed” fromthe ho-pitable and trustful 
hands of their original owners to the shrewder invaders were so contemptibly mean as 
those related here—but they were commonly as effective. The Spanish names and the 
places are given correctly in the story; the English names are fictitious. A son of Gi! 
S.uchez married a sister of Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson. —Ep. 

1 Of General Vallejo’s ranch at Sonoma it i« said that he could gallop his horse all day 


steadily in owe direction without passiug its borders 
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‘“No; what was they to it ?” 

** Why he bought four thousand acres out of the ten thousand 
in the ranch and then fenced in the hull. Castro went to Orr to 
see what could be done to get it back. Orr took time to look up 
the law and meanwhile see Lyser. Orr got two hundred dollars 
for his opinion ; which was that Castro must deed the land to 
somebody else in order to appear in court himself and swear it 
was his’n. So Castro deeded it to Rice ; and Rice turned it over 
to Lyser. Lyser is starting a town on the place, and is callin’ 
it Salinas. Orr is busy sellin’ lots fur him. An’ the great 
Commandante Castro is the only man that’s out of pocket.’”* 

** Serves him right,” said Richardson, “‘ fur goin’ to war agin 
the Americans.” 

“‘I'm tryin’ to git them Injuns off my claim in the Carmel,” 
his friend continued. ‘*‘ They and the priests and the Greasers 
all swear that the land was granted to the Reds when the mis- 
sion busted up. But they ain’t got nothin’ to show fur it, and 
that’s too good land to go without a title in black an’ white.”t 

““Say, I wonder if Sanchez has got a good title to his land 
around the Santa Cruz Mission here ?” asked Richardson. *“‘ One 
of these days that land ’ll fetch a price.” 

“They ain’t no record of it among the papers up to Mon- 
terey,” the other replied, ‘‘so fur as I ever seen, an’ I've ben 
through ’em huntin’ titles for them cussed Injuns on my place. 
But I think he’s got some sort of a grant from the Mexican 
governor, Alvarado. If I was you, I’d go up to his house and 
see. ‘They say Sanchez is took blind.” 

At this point Mrs. Richardson announced dinner. 

**Say, Bill, fore we go in, I’ve got a proposition I want you 
to help me out on. I’m goin’ to run for sheriff under the new 
coustitution. I know a lot of folks that I think ’ll come my way, 
if somebody ’ll get out an’ hoop it up a little fur me. An’ I’m 
kind o’ bankin’ on you fur that somebody.” 

**You can count on me doin’all I know how,” said Rich- 
ardson. 

‘*“'Thanks, Bill; I may be able to help you out some time.” 

‘*‘Ain’t you folks never goin’ to come to dinner ?” called Mrs. 
Richardson, a second time appearing in the door. ‘‘ Miss San- 
chez has fetched over a pipin’ platter of enchiladas and a 
chicken cooked Spanish style. ‘They smell real good.” 

**Ain’t you a little scared o’ Spanish cookin’ ?” asked Jake. 

‘‘T dunno; I kind o’ like the chile peppers,” answered Mrs. 


* This issubstantially the story told the anthor by General Castro’s son, now living in 
Monterey. The General once owned forty leagues of land and numerous herds of cattle. 
t When the Spanish missions in California were secularized the neophytes from the 


San Carlos mission were settled in the Valley of the Carme! on four hundred-vara tracts. 
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Richardson. ‘They say, though, that the Mexicans is so full of 
’em that a coyote won’t touch their dead bodies.” 

“I think I’d be afraid of somethin’ a little stiffer than 
pepper, if a Greaser give it to me. Them Greasers is awful 
good to your face, but nasty enemies behind your back.” 

*“Yes,” said Bill Richardson, ‘I hear say they’ll knife a man 
in the back too quick if they git a chanst, where nobody ’ll 
find it out. But they wouldn’t dare pizen us. We've et their 
hash afore, with no bad effect. Gimme an enchelady, Lize.” 

While dinner was going on at the Richardson’s, Gil Sanchez’s 
young wife sat looking down toward the new neighbors from 
the porch of her home. 

**I wonder how the American lady will like this,” she asked 
herself as she held up a piece of Mexican drawn-work, evidently 
intended as a gift to Mrs. Richardson. ‘‘I’m goin’ to make 
her love me. And then if any one tries to take our land from 
us as they have that of cousin José Jesus, and Castro’s, and Pio 
Pico’s, they will find we have a friend at court. Sefior Rich- 
ardson was a soldier with Fremont, so he must have influence. 
Iam glad I took them those enchiladas. Sefiora Richardson 
says her husband likes them much.” 

Unconsciously she spoke the last word aloud. Baby stirred 
in his cradle and the sefiora set it gently in motion, while she 
brushed away the troublesome flies. Little Juan, her eldest, lay 
on the lawn playing with the dog. 

‘*Go, Juanito, and ask Papa if he does not wish to join us on 
the porch ?” 

Soon Sefior Sanchez appeared, little Juan leading him through 
the door. He was a man of some thirty years, above the aver- 
age height. There was no mixed blood in his veins; he had 
accompanied his Franciscan uncle direct from Spain when a boy. 
From him he had acquired the love of books that led him to in- 
dulge in reading too early in convalescence and so ruined his 
sight. Below the shade over his eyes there showed a nose suffi- 
ciently strong and masculine, and a well-carved chin. His 
mouth, however, was fashioned for melancholy. There was 
that of tenderness and sadness about it, which must have 
marked his face for sympathy even had his sight been whole. 
Yet of his own misfortunes no one ever heard Gil Sanchez 
utter a complaint. 

‘*I’'ve been thinking of your cousin, José, Maria. How could 
he have lost his ranch ?” 

‘** You must not let that trouble you; nor think, because of it, 
we may lose ours. I told Sefiora Richardson of José’s misfor- 
tune, and she seemed to feel quite sorry for him. I am glad we 
have some good Americans for neighbors.” 
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‘*T think we had better ask José and his wife to come and live 
with us. ‘They must not want while we have plenty.” 

‘“What a good man you are to think it! Of this I am sure, 
the blessed Virgin will never let anyone wrong such a dear, kind 
soul as you, my husband.” 

She went and stood behind his chair as she spoke. Her soft 
arms slipped from the loose sleeves, entwined themselves around 
his neck, and drew the big head back on her breast till the up- 
turned face met hers in the warmth of a dozen kisses. 

‘There now, don’t you feel better ?”—then, looking to the 
west, she cried, ‘‘Oh, Gil! the sun has come out! Let’s take 
it as a good-luck sign to us and to everybody !” 

The sun had dropped from a bridge of clouds and hung just 
above the waters, wrapping the bay in its own warmth and 
glory. She stood shading her eyes with her hand, till the sun 
dipped and the waters darkened. Turning, she saw Richardson 
riding up the path. 

‘I was just thinking of you, Sefior,” she said. ‘‘I was wish- 
ing you and Sefiora Richardson might come over to dinner some 
day, and spend the evening with us.” 

**Mebbe we will,” said he, dismounting and coming up the 
steps. ‘‘ Them encheladies was fine; I e’t four of ’em myself.” 

‘I’m so glad you liked them, Sefior. I was afraid Concepcion 
had made them too hot for you.” 

**No, they was all right. Say, Sanchez, I come over to see if 
I could get a squint at your grant. They’s a feller wants to sell 
me a piece o’ land that he says he got on a grant from Pio Pico; 
and I want to see what a grant looks like fore I go in and like 
as not git my fingers burnt on a forged piece of paper.” 

“If you would like to see mine, you are welcome Sefior. 
Maria will get it for you.” 

“Yes, I know right where it is,” said she. ‘*‘ Then I must 
put the baby to bed. This night air is not good for him.” 

She brought the tin box and put it in her husband’s hand. He 
felt for the key, unlocked the box, and, raising the cover, ran 
his hands through the contents. 

“Here, Sanchez,” said Richardson, ‘‘I’ll find it. Mebbe my 
eyesight is some better’n your’n.” 

He took the box from the futile hands and began to rummage. 

‘It is the paper with a red line at the margin,” said the 
courteous host. 

‘“*I don’t see it,” said Richardson. He cast a quick look 
around him, then bent again over the box. His right hand 
dropped down by his side, and something slipped into the leg of 
his cowhide boot. Looking up, he started at sight of little 
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Juan coming round the corner of the house. Did the boy see? 
Little Juan darted off after the dog. If he saw, he did not 
understand. 

**My wife will find it for you when she comes out again,” 
said the blind man. 

** Well, I guess I won’t wait to get it tonight. It’s most too 
dark to see. I'll come in some mornin’, when I’m goin’ by, and 
take a look at the grant by daylight. Good night, Sanchez.” 

Late that night the sound of a horse's hoofs was heard out 
side. A rap on the iron bars of their chamber window followed. 

It was Rosalas, one of the two Indian vaqueros employed on 
the ranch. 

**Sefior, I tell bad news. Much cattle gone, Romero gone. 
Gringo steal, Gringo kill.” 

‘*Come in, Rosales. What is this you say ?” 

Dofia Maria opened the door and the Indian entered. He 
stood silent for a moment, with eyes fixed on the floor; then in 
a few words told the story of the stolen cattle. Discovering the 
loss of a herd, they had followed the trail to the Santa Clara 
valley, where they found the cattle headed north. The long- 
haired faro-dealer and his two companions of whom Richardson 
had spoken were in charge of them. Romero galloped up to 
the former, and with his quirt pointed out the brand S over the 
hip. ‘*'Sanchez, Santa Cruz,” was all he said. But it was 
enough. For answer the white man struck at him with his 
rifle. Romero drew a knife, but fell the next minute with a 
bullet in the head. It was all over in a moment. The three 
had turned their guns on Rosales next, but he spurred his horse 
into the chaparral, and quickly disappeared. 

‘“Is Romero dead, Rosales ?” 

“Si, Sefior. I ride San José. I get nobody go for cattle. 
All fear Gringos.” 

** Are the other cattle safe ?” 

** Si, Sefior.” 

**I would gladly give all the cattle I have if it would but 
bring good Romero back.” 

Gil Sanchez groaned, the faithful Rosales passed out of the 
door, silent, with eyes downcast. As for the tender hearted 
little sefiora her pillow was wet with tears that night. 

Next morning early, Padre Soto visited them. **I would have 
come last night,” said he, “‘ but I was too tired after my journey 
from Monterey. Icame to tell you that your grant should be 
recorded at once, before some one annoys you by filing on your 
land.” 

“Tell us, good father,” said Don Gil. ‘“‘Do you think there 
is danger of our losing the property ?” 
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‘*No, Sefior. Your title is good and the grant is clear. Many 
of our people are losing their property because the location and 
boundaries are so vague.* But yours is notso. Father Case- 
nova is come with me; and he will take your grant back with 
him to Monterey, if you wish, and have it recorded.” 

Dofia Maria stood up on a chair, and from the highest shelf 
in the cupboard brought the tin box down again. She looked 
the papers through hurriedly, then went to the window and 
examined them one by one. When the last paper was raised 
from its place, she gasped ; and the box fell to the floor. 

‘What is the matter, Maria dear?” It was the voice of 
Sefior Sanchez, who had risen from his chair and was groping 
toward her. 

“Nothing, Gil. Only—I am so nervous—I cannot find any- 
thing. Here, Father Soto, you please find the grant.” She put 
the box in the good priest’s hands, and led her husband back to 
his chair. 

Father Soto went over the papers deliberately, laying them 
out one after another on the table. 

But the grant was gone. 


For three days Sefiora Sanchez searched the house for the 
missing paper. ‘They dared not tell any one of the loss, not 
even the Richardsons, for fear some stranger would lay claim 
to their property. Luckily, Richardson did not come in to look 
at the grant as he had said he would. Father Soto consulted a 
lawyer, who advised that they take the case to court and try to 
prove their title. He would undertake the case himself for 
eight hundred dollars down, and half the property if he won 
the suit. But Father Casenova approved neither of the man 
nor of his offer. At last it seemed best to take up the land as 
if it belonged to the United States government; and Father 
Soto and Sefiora Sanchez went to Monterey for that purpose. 
Father Casenova, who knew the officials there, went to the state 
house with them. 

It was all too late. Their land was already filed on. And 
the claim bore title to James Richardson. 


Now I should like to have this story turn out as all good 


The vagueness of many of the Spanish grauts as tothe boundaries and the locatiou of 
the property grauted will be apparent from the following grant of a building lot in Mon- 
terey, which is copied verbatim : 

Gregorto Castenarez 
On the 9rd day of Fune, 1823, a lot was granted lo him, consisting of 30 varas frontage and 
600 varas in depth, toward the right side of Don Manuel Dutra’s house. 
(Signed) Teodoro Gonzalez 
Fose A. Chaves. 
Located on such property, the Spanish Californians have sometimes been unable to re- 


sist the encroachments of more resolute neighbors. 
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stories do; the villain hung, and the hero exalted. But some- 
body might enquire into the truth of the matter, and, finding 
the conclusion false, doubt the whole story. I should like to 
have the lost grant unexpectedly come to light—but Jim Rich- 
ardson tore it to shreds the night he stole it and the winds scat- 
tered it beyond recall. I do not know what happened to the 
new sheriff that ordered Gil Sanchez off his own land; I hope 
he was afterwards kindly shot. I should like to record that 
the Richardsons were driven out of their ill-gotten possessions, 
and that Gil Sanchez was restored to sight and property. But 
alas, I have seen the record; G7l Sanchez, murio, Nov. 2, 1867; 
and it stands in Monterey, not Santa Cruz. As for his sons, 
both of them are dead. But there remains a vigorous grandson* 
who had the honor of being addressed by Stevenson in a poem 
to his Name Child. This grandson might call me to account 
should I paint in any but sober colors the wrongs of Gil San- 
chez, when property went over peacefully from the conquered to 
the coaquering race—from the Spaniard to the Anglo-Saxon. 


University of Chicago. 


IN THE KHEEPING OF THE VIRGIN. 
By LUELLA GREEN HARTON. 
ES, Sefiora, I am old, very old. The years had brought 
oO sorrow and manhood to me before the seeds were born of 
the moss on the oldest adobe house in San Francisco. 
Look at this old leather hand! It is dry as parchment. I cut 
my finger the other day, Sefiora, and no blood came. But my 
mind is growing young. I remember things that I had for- 
gotten. I remember how pain felt. And, do you know, I can 
remember how it felt to love. That is the only proof I have 
that there is still a drop of blood in my old body ; for my heart 
grows warm, Sefiora, when I think of her. 

She lived in Monterey; Maria Avila was her name. She was 
the adopted daughter of Dofia Avila. Her birth was a mystery 
—an Indian, they said she was, but her face was pure Castilian. 

I am only a half-breed, and when I first saw her I was a ped- 
dler of glass beads and trinkets which the fathers had brought 
from Mexico. I was brother to the wind till I met Maria. 

That was the day before Christmas, seventeen hundred and 
something. I can’t recall the year—I count by centuries now. 
We had spent the day in dancing, in watching bull fights and 
in tournament riding. When I saw her first, she was dancing 
with José Avila, the son of her adopted parents. He was good 


* Louis Sanchez, nephew of Robert Louis Stevenson, now a student in the University 
of California. 
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to look at, a big handsome man with a man’s brown face and 
the long black curls of a woman. The searching torchlights 
discovered tiny blazes of red in her almost black hair. Tall 
and slender, she moved with exquisite grace. She had the 
straight features of a Madonna. Her face was pale, unless 
warmed by the fire in José Avila’s eyes; and then it was the 
delicate color of the wild rose—not the red that scorched the 
cheeks of many other girls under the same provocation ; for his 
were eyes that looked love into the eyes of all women. 

At midnight, mass was celebrated in a church built for the 
occasion. It was a big arbor, or sort of pavilion, large enough 
to hold several hundred people. We men had built it of hewn 
trees and great green branches. Even the roof was made of 
boughs and leaves. Garlands of red berries brightened the 
walls. The green ceiling was covered with blue and white 
gauzy stuff that had been brought from Mexico for that pur- 
pose. Stars of tinsel were thrown among these fleecy clouds. 
The whole pavilion was illuminated by swarms of little lamps, 
made of earthenware and filled with tallow. 

The altar was a pyramid of burning torches and lighted wax 
candles. At one side of the church, near the altar, a large 
booth had been erected which contained the crib—the Child in 
the Manger. The wax figure of a pretty, dimpled baby lay on 
the straw. Live cows stood near, blowing out clouds of warm 
smoke from their nostrils, chewing the hay and gazing placidly 
at the brilliant sight about them. At the close of the midnight 
mass, a procession of young women and men dressed in fantastic 
shepherd costumes entered the church and proceeded to the crib. 
Each carried an offering for the baby Christ. 

Leading the procession were Maria and José. No other shep- 
herd was attired so richly as she. Her short gown was of 
crimson velvet with an overskirt of silk of the same color lined 
with yellow. She wore the jewels of Dotia Avila. In her arms, 
which were sleeved only with costly bracelets, was a little 
bleating lamb, her gift to the Holy Infant. 

After that I could not leave Monterey. I loved Maria, though 
I never dared to raise my eyes to her. She was a pure star 
shining in the heaven of my thought. I never hoped even to 
touch her tiny hand. I lived at the ranch of Dofia Avila, but 
my seat was at the servant’s table. 

Months passed. A change came over my loved one. We 
thought she was going to die—she was so sad and pale. José 
Avila had gone, no one knew whither. They said he had asked 
his mother’s consent to his marriage with Maria, and that there 
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had been a terrible scene between them—that she went intoa 
fury and ordered him away. 

In her bad health and trouble, Maria seemed to grow fond of 
me. She would send for me to sing for her. We were alone 
tegether many times, and once I knelt and kissed her little 
buckled shoe, and she smiled at me. I was filled with delight 
and ready to die for her. 

One day Dofia Avila summoned me to her apartments. She 
had never done so before. I was surprised to know that she 
deigned even to remember my existence, and was vaguely won- 
dering what she could want of me, when her door, which I had 
reached, was flung open by her and as violently shut behind 
me. Dofia Alvira and Maria were the only others in the room. 
The older woman’s face was ablaze with anger. 

“*Vile Indian!” she screamed at me. ‘“‘Is this your grati- 
tude? You accept my food—you live upon my bounty—and you 
corrupt the creature I loved! Take her away from me—she is 
viler than you. Her mother was vile before her.” 

My love stood calmly by, her head lifted a little haughtily. 
She held out her hands to me, and said: 

** Pedro, I have told her that youare my lover. Will you take 
me away from here?” 

I felt a burst of glory in me. The man, that had been crushed 
in the half-breed since birth, sprang up, full-grown andstrong. I 
opened my arms, and she knew that the act wasa promise of pro- 
tection and a pledge to take no mean advantage of thesituation. 
She came to me, and for the first time rested within the circle 
of my embrace. 

There was a fine scorn in Dofia Avila’s glance. 

“Indian, go get your horse and the best in my stable for this 
creature. Get a basket of food also, that you may not starve. 
Then take her, and let miles cover her shame and mine,” she 
said as she swirled out of the room. 

We rode into the mountains. There I made my dainty lady 
a home of pine boughs. I fished and hunted for her food, and 
prepared it forher. I slept outside her door at night, glad to 
be her watchdog. 

In the morning of the day before Christmas, Maria appeared 
at the door of the hut. Her eyes were strangely bright. She 
demanded that the horses be brought and that we go to Mon- 
terey. I objected, for I knew that at last unhappiness had done 
its work, and that she was out of her mind. She insisted, and, 
the habit of obedience being strong upon me, I yielded. 

What a ride that was! She sang and laughed, and called me 
‘José, my love,” in tender caressing tones. Her long hair 
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became unbound, and flirted and capered with the wind, and the 
horses, urged on by her mad shrieks, flew faster than birds. 

It was dark when we reached Monterey. The sky was black 
and starless, it was raining, and I thought the angels must be 
weeping for my love. Her horse stumbled and she fell. I 
leaped from mine. Both beasts stopped. 

The deep-voiced bells and the silver singing chimes announc- 
ing midnight mass broke the stillness as I lifted Maria in my 
arms. I forgot her shame. I remembered only that she needed 
help, and I carried her toward the arbor. Just outside I 
stopped. It came to me that she would wish to be concealed 
from the people there, not shown to them. In the darkest 
place I could find, against a side wall of the arbor, I spread my 
coaton the ground and laid her on it. The music from the 
church and the odorof incense stole out tous. She was alive 

And she was sane. 
*K * * * * * * 

The arbor was dark with the exception of the perpetual light 
before the holy sacrament and a little lamp in front of the crib. 
These flickered and cast unearthly shadows about, filling the 
church with a congregation of noiseless, moving spectres. They 
might have been angels silently worshipping. Maria, who, 
the year before, in the splendor and pride of wealth and girl- 
hood and happy love, marched through the church at the head 
of a joyous procession, to the sound of glad Christmas music, 
carrying a bleating lamb, now a mother in sorrow, surrounded 
by a band of shadows, tottered over the same path to the mourn- 
ful, sobbing music of the wind. She was leaning, not on the 
arm of her proud lover, but on me, a poor half-breed, and she 
was bearing a little human lamb. Together we went to the 
crib. She held her shivering baby to the warm breath of the 
cows. ‘Then she said, 

** Pedro, take up the little Christ! He will go with us; and 
in the manger we will leave my baby to the Blessed Virgin ” 

She died in my arms on our way back into the mountains. I 
buried her there in a spot where the grass is oftenest green, 
where in spring the wild flowers blow and the birds sing to the 
blossoms and the sun the hymn the angels sang at the birth of 
Christ. In her cold embrace I placed the little infant Jesus. 


Alameda, Cal. 
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THE PASSING OF THE CAMPMEETING 
IN CALIFORNIA. 


By LEELA B. DAVIS. 

VEN the memory of the old-time campmeeting is rapidly 
tS fading ; yet barely a generation ago it was one of the 
most important phases of religious life in California. 
Methodist missionaries came to this coast in the °30’s. The 
Catholic padres had long preceded them; and until the inunda- 
tion by the gold-seekers, California was known as an exception- 
ally religious, God-fearing country. The discovery of gold 
transformed San Francisco from a straggling, isolated village 
to one of the busy seaports of the world, and rushed throngs of 
men into the trackless valleys and over the untrailed mountains. 
The missionaries had the difficult problem of coping with the 
new condition and reaching these men. The first services out- 
side of the city were held in the rough roads that wound by a 
cluster of miners’ cabins, in saloons, in school-houses (as soon 
as there were any), and in private houses when one could be 

found with a room large enough to hold a dozen persons. 

The long, warm season of the interior valleys was favorable 
to out-of-door services, and as there were no buildings of a size 
to hold large congregations, the worshippers were driven, per- 
force, to the woods. As the population increased “ basket 
meetings” were held, so-called because their attendants took 
lunch in baskets and remained to services held at intervals all 
day. These soon merged into campmeetings, which grew in 
interest and importance for many years. 

The first campmeeting was held near Nevada City, in July, 
1852, by ministers of the M. E. Church South. Soon after, one 
was held in the Santa Clara Valley by the M. E. Church. The 
Cumberland Presbyterians and the United Brethren held a few 
campmeetings, as did also the Baptists. The Christian Church 
for years combined their annual State meeting with a camp- 
meeting. But the large majority of the campmeetings were 
held by the two branches of the Methodist church. Beginning 
in July or August, about the close of the harvest season, and 
continuing till the rains began, one campmeeting after 
another was held throughout the Santa Clara, San Joaquin and 
Sacramento Valleys, and many in Sonoma County. A feature 
of the summer editions of the church papers was the column or 
columns of announcements of campmeetings. 

A grove of trees near a stream of water would be selected as 
the site. The pulpit was a small slightly elevated platform on 
which stood a pine table and one or two wooden chairs. The 
seats were rough boards, loosely laid, on puncheons. Immedi- 
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ately back of the pulpit was a large tent for the use of the 
preachers. The tents, sometimes made of tent cloth, but 
usually of rough boards, were erected in irregular fashion 
on three sides of the central place. The grounds were kept 
thickly strewn with straw. The cooking was done over open 
fires back of the tents. The arrangements for cooking, like 
everything else in connection with the meeting, were devised to 
meet a specific need; there was nothing of the superfluous. Some 
families would bring their cows to supply milk, or a coop of 
chickens to be eaten. The children and family dogs had free 
run of the grounds. 
The order of services was, usually, 
Morning Prayers. 
Nine o’clock prayer meeting and song service. 
Morning service at 11 A. M. 
Afternoon service at 3 P. M. 


Evening service at “‘ early candle-light”’ (usually 
preceded by a service of song). 


A horn, sometimes of tin, sometimes a cow’s horn, was blown 
to announce the time for service. 

Occasionally ‘‘ grove prayer meetings” were held between 3 
and 6 o’clock in the afternoon. The men would go off by them- 
selves to some secluded spot in the woods for a short “‘season of 
prayer.” ‘The women also would have their hours of prayer. 

The people in those decades had few opportunities to attend 
religious meetings of any kind. When a sporadic service was 
held within their reach, the time was snatched from a round of 
toil abated only slightly on Sunday. The continual services of 
campmeeting afforded the religiously inclined a satisfaction not 
to be had at any other time. It was also a season of social in- 
tercourse, when friends could meet and indulge in friendly 
gossip, take notes of the latest styles (since this was the time 
for the wearing of one’s best clothes), and exchange ideas on the 
best methods of cultivating grain and fruit lands, preserving, 
pickling and dressmaking. In the balmy evenings the young 
men could furtively woo the maidens. The campmeeting was a 
sort of clearing-house for pent-up emotions, desires and am- 
bitions. ‘Those who could not “‘camp” attended the services 
whenever it was possible. 

Sunday was, of course, the most important day. Small mov- 
ing clouds of dust for many miles around showed that all roads 
led to campmeeting. The best preacher was appointed to con- 
duct the eleven o’clock service, which had been preceded by a 
“love feast” or ‘“‘experience meeting.” ‘The ministers present, 
and many of the church members and new converts gave testi- 
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mony to their religious experience. This was a trying time 
for such members as were too timid to rise and say anything 
without suffering torture, yet fearful that not to do so would be 
interpreted as *‘ denying Christ.” Atthe close of the morning 
service opportunity was given for those who wished to unite 
with the church to do so. 

As soon as there were evidences of interest, a call would be 
made at the evening service for those who were seeking religion 
to come forward and kneel at the “‘ mourners’ bench.” The ex- 
horter would conclude in some such way as: ‘‘Come! Come 
now! Now is the accepted time. Come forward and kneel at 
the mourners’ bench while we sing.” Between the verses of the 
song, this invitation would be pressed forcibly, by aid of the 
thunders of Sinai, the glories of the promised land, and the 
terrors of hell. The moving shadows cast by the flickering 
candles touched the impressive scene with weirdness. Shouts 
and exclamations of ““Amen!” ‘*‘ Bless God!” ** Hallelujah!” 
**Glory to God!” mingled with the songs and punctuated the 
pleas. 

Sometimes there would be a fringe of irreverent spectators at 
the rear of the evening congregation, to make jesting comments 
and watch for “the fun” of the occasion. Occasionally one of 
these would be touched by some plea and join the seekers round 
the altar. His “* gettin’ religion” might be ridiculed, but such 
an incident never failed to have a subduing effect. 

Bibles and hymn books were scarce; usually the hymns were 
‘lined out,” but often the old hymns that needed no “lining ” 
were sung—hymns linked with tender memories, and pointing 
to a better land with a force that no other words could have. 
The sermons might have been—probably were—soon forgotten, 
but the familiar hymns were a personal possession, and much of 
the spirit of the meetings ran on the threads of time-worn 
melodies. Many—thousands in all—were ‘‘converted,” and the 
influence of these meetings was deep and far-reaching. 

The great valleys, rimmed with the purpling haze of the dis- 
tant mountains, and arched over by the brilliant blue of the sky, 
nade fitting temples for the worship of the Most High. And 
the ministers, however imperfect their efforts may have been, 
saw that there should be harmony between this magnificent 
enfoldment and the human creatures struggling on the earth 
beneath—a harmony that should lift the careworn souls to con- 
sciousness of kinship with the Power that set and shifted for 
them the wonderful panorama of valley and mountain and sky. 

The advent of the “‘ boarding table” marked a step upward 
in the scale of convenience, and also, though not so recognized 
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at the time, a stride toward the end of campmeeting days. 
Large churches in nearly all of the towns, in which regular 
services were held, made outdoor meetings unnecessary. Fre- 
quent social communication and varied diversions sapped their 
*“ drawing” quality along those lines. The inconveniences and 
discomforts of camping contrasted sharply with the increasing 
household conveniences and comforts; when inconveniences 
came to seem hardships the end was at hand. 

The conditions which called the campmeeting into life and 
sustained it are past—and with them the meetings. In a few 
places in the State they are still held occasionally, and doubtless 
this fitful survival meets some special need. But the spirit of 
the old-time campmeeting does not tent within their bounds. 


San Francisco. 


THE DAUGHTERS OF AH SUM. 
By MABEL CRAFT DEERING. 
H FOON and Ah Tai were alone as usual. The 
OF big clock in the police station which looks out so 
impotently over the Chinese Quarter had chimed 
twelve ; and the ill-smelling oil in the little lamp was 
throwing off more and more odor, and less and less 
light. Ah Foon stretched her rounded yellow wrists 
back of her head, sleek as a swallow’s, and the sound of 
her pretty yawn was drowned in the click of her jade 
bracelets. 
** It’s late, little sister,” she said, ‘‘ and they won’t be 
here for hours—better come to bed with me.” 
The almond eyes of the littlke Ah Tai were already 
almost closed in slumber. She was nodding heavily when 
she suddenly sat bolt upright. Foon was startled, too. She 
blew out the light and turned the key in the door, but very, very 





softly. 
** Who’s there ?”’ she murmured at the keyhole, in Chinese. 
‘A friend,” came back a man’s voice. ‘Is your father at 
home?” 


“No,” said Foon. 

** Where is he ?” said the voice. 

“They are selling the girls at auction tonight. He is going 
back to China with my mother,” said Foon. 

“The auction was broken up by the police—they are gone,” 
replied the voice. ‘‘ However, it does not matter. Just tell 
him that Quong Chong is coming down on the morning train 
tomorrow.” 

“All right,” breathed Ah Foon. 

Ah Foon’s heart stopped beating beneath her sahm. 'Too 
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well she knew what the message meant. Quong Chong was 
the old Chinese in Marysville to whom her mother had been try- 
ing to sell her, and Foon knew that if Chong were coming all 
the way to San Francisco it meant that the bargain had been 
closed, the money paid over, and that Quong Chong was coming 
to take his purchase home. Then, in a flash, many things were 
made clear to her. She knew now why her mother had been 
jingling gold pieces two days before; she knew where her 
parents had obtained the money with which they were gambling 
so late tonight; she knew for whom those handsome sams and 
trousers and pleated skirts were intended. Her mother had 
tried them all on Foon, but she had said they were for the other 
girls—the girls who were about to be sold at auction. Alas, 
they were Foon’s sacrificial garments—the silks and satins in 
which she was to be decked before she was offered up. 

Ah Foon’s heart quailed within her. If she had never seen 
Quong Chong it would not have been so bad, for she would 
probably have welcomed marriage with any man to escape 
from her parents. Quong Chong was old; he had few teeth; his 
cheeks and lips fell in; his sparse hair was gray at the roots of 
his cue, and he had unpleasantly skinny fingers with long, 
claw-like nails. Even these things might have been endured, 
however, say six months ago, for Quong Chong would probably 
not live very long, and then Ah Foon would be young, quite 
rich and a widow~—and even in Chinatown widowhood brings 
some desirable privileges. But one month ago Ah Foon had 
met Lon Sook and, since then, even a week with Quong Chong 
had become impossible. 

Lon Sook was an actor at the Chinese Theater in Washington 
Street—the Wing Go Sang—palace of delights for impression- 
able Chinese girls and even for stolid Chinese men—a place where 
coolie cares slip from tired, bent shoulders; where clothes do 
not matter ; where surcease from worries can be purchased for 
twenty-five cents—a temple of delights, in fact, for all grades of 
Oriental life. Ah Foon, like all Chinese women, was devoted 
to the theater. She loved it so much that it was the despair of 
her life that respectable Chinese women may go at but one time 
of the year—the New Year. Truth totell, Ah Foonand Ah Tai 
had gone many times when they should not, and so had spread 
their forbidden sweet through the whole year. But the New 
Year, with its brilliant lights, its flowing sam shu and its heavy 
stalks of fragrant lilies, had been over less than a month and, 
during the two festal weeks, Foon had gone to the theater every 
night—had gone to hang her slim yellow hands over the gallery 
rail and to fix her eyes with delight on the expressive face of 
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Lon Sook as he trod the boards. He was so handsome and so 
young! Foon loved him best in tragic parts where he strode 
about fiercely and wore peacocks’ or pheasants’ feathers in his 
headdress and clashed a sword about his enemy’s ears until the 
flimsy stage rocked under his splendid stride. But she loved him 
too, in piping feminine parts, when he was rouged to the eyes 
and whitened about the mouth, when he overworked the ravish- 
ing dimples which were quite hidden under the terrible beards 
of his tragic roles and when his wonderful falsetto voice, soar- 
ing into unnamed keys, was the delight and despair of China- 
town. Ah yes, Foon loved him this way, too—she could scarcely 
tell which way she loved him better. She sat motionless the 
nights he played, from six until midnight, never clapping, for 
that would be against etiquette, and scarcely daring to breathe, 
lest she should lose one of his piping notes in the loud squeak 
of the Chinese fiddle or the blare of the brass trumpet. Bred 
with a Chinese orchestra from babyhood, she sometimes wished 
the horn was not quite so loud—it made it so hard to hear the 
liquid notes and beautifully articulated words of her idol. She 
was even too absorbed to notice the vendor of grapes and /7 chee 
nuts as he passed around. She was very fond of sweetmeats, 
was Ah Foon, but who could stop to chaffer and buy while such 
heavenly things were happening just below on the stained piece 
of old carpet which had, perhaps, belonged to Aladdin; for had 
he not wedded a Chinese princess? Sometimes she envied the 
women who were Lon Sook’s wives in the play, until she re- 
membered with a thrill that they were men masquerading, and 
she was glad that women were not permitted to act. 

Then she met him. Of course her mother did not know. 
Even people of the social position of Ah Sum and her husband 
would have looked down on Lon Sook with disdain. Hand- 
some he was and young, money he made in plenty, but he was 
an actor—and the actor is still an outcast in China. 

Ah Foon had grown up like a weed. Since her babyhood she 
had run wild through the streets and alleys of Chinatown and, 
as she was exquisitely pretty, everyone loved and petted her, 
The very policemen on the beat smiled at little Ah Foon and 
called her by name. She had run away to the Mission School 
many a time and for that her mother had whipped her; but she 
had managed to pick up some English crumbs and once Miss 
Cameron, the missionary, had tried to get Foon into her pos- 
session. But Ah Sum and her husband had talked to the judge 
so plausibly, had sworn so glibly and had brought so many 
wealthy merchants as witnesses to their respectability, that the 
judge had awarded the girl to her parents and had made side 
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remarks about societies for preventing things and missionaries 
who tried to break up families. 

Freedom had made Foon self-reliant, and the influence of 
the street seemed only to have made her hardy. When 
she met Lon Sook she presented him on the instant with that 
little remnant of heart which had not already flown down to 
him from the gallery. Sook was young, too, and he had given 
love for love. In token of it, he presented Foon with a pair of 
black kid gloves. They had been his; but his feet and hands 
were so delicate that they were scarcely too large for Foon. 
When she returned from the theater that night she went to bed 
with the gloves on. In the morning she still wore them. 

** Where did you get those silly foreign things?” asked Ah 
Sum crossly. 

‘I found them at the theater,” answered Foon. 

‘Foolish one, take them off,” returned the mother. 

Foon left the room. 

At the midnight supper, Ah Sum noticed the gloves again. 

“Still wearing those ugly coverings ?” she enquired. 

** Yes, my hands are cold.” 

The next morning, Ah Sum observed, ** You must be crazy— 
take off those things.” 

** My hands are sore,” said Foon desperately, for she had re- 
solved to wear the gloves always. 

Then the mother roughly tore the gloves from the flawless 
satiny hands and threw them in the stove. Foon wept mis- 
erably all day. 

Foon had cried tonight because she could not go to the theater. 
She had no money and had sat all the evening alone, thinking 
of Lon Sook and wondering if he were looking for her in the 
gallery, the while she pressed Ah Tai, whom she truly loved, 
against her side. But now she was glad that she had not gone 
to the theater, for in that case she would not have received the 
news of Quong Chong’s coming. 

She flew to the dirty window. The dust was thick on the 
pane, but she scratched some of it away and peered out at the 
illuminated face of the clock. It was only ten minutes after 
midnight. The play did not end until twelve and it would take 
Lon Sook some time to wash the paint off and dress himself in 
his own garments, for he wasto play the woman tonight. She 
might waylay him on his way from the theater. It was worth 
trying. 

“Ah Tai,” she said, ‘‘Dear Ah Tai, will you go to bed 
alone? ‘There are plenty of people in the house and no one will 
come for two hours. I must go out for a little while; but I’ll be 
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back in half an hour and if anything should happen that the 
father and mother should come while I’m away, keep very still 
and don’t let them know that I’m not with you. You shall have 
li chee nuts tomorrow if you do as I tell you, Tai.” 

The sleepy Tai nodded assent. She was too tired to care 
much. She was often alone; and / chee nuts were attractive at 
any time. 

Before Tai had removed her outer sahm, Foon was speeding 
down the dark and dirty stairway. Across the landings and 
down the narrow stairs she flew, for she had not a moment to 
lose. In a few seconds she was walking rapidly in the shadows 
up Stockton street, then she darted down an alley and was lost 
altogether. She was not courting observation; she did not 
wish to raise questions in enquiring minds, and, worse still, she 
might meet her father and mother. That would be fatal to all 
her plans. If they were winning, they would stay late; if they 
had lost all their money they might, even now be returning. 

In the shadow of a doorway she waited. It was only a few 
minutes, then a group of chattering actors came along. Foon 
held her breath and listened. She did not hear his voice. As 
they passed she leaned forward—she did not recognize him 
among these shuffling men. But she dared take no chances of 
missing him, so she followed. Then they passed under a street 
lamp and the face she sought was not among them. She sped 
back along the alley and almost ran into the arms of the man 
she was seeking. 

‘‘Ah Foon,” he said, ‘‘What’s the matter? What are you 
doing here ?” 

‘Ah, beautiful Sook,” she breathed, “tomorrow Quong Chong 
is coming from Marysville to marry me. He has paid my 
mother what she asked and he is coming tomorrow—in the 
morning. What shall I do?” 

Lon Sook was bewildered. This was most inconvenient. He 
loved the girl, but he was making money—what could he do ? 

To think of hiding a girl as well known as Foon in the 
Quarter was out of the question. For twenty-five dollars Ah 
Sum would hire some one to murder him. ‘There was no other 
place where he could act except in New York and he had not 
the money for so long a journey. Suddenly he bethought him- 
self of some cousins who lived on a fruit ranch in the interior of 
the State. They had invited him to join them in their venture, 
thus removing the stain from the family ’scutcheon, but he had 
said ‘‘no”—no humdrum ranch life for him. But now, with 
this pretty girl who loved him for his constant companion, the 
monotony was less appalling. He made up his mind quickly. 
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** Meet me at ten o’clock tomorrow by the golden fountain in 
the square,” he said, “‘ and I'll take care of you.” 

‘“Where can we go?” trembled Ah Foon, but the oracle 
would not answer. Discipline must be preserved. 

Foon went home strangely peaceful. She crept in beside Ah 
Tai, but not to sleep. In the darkness she drew her little sister 
to her and bade her good bye. “‘I’ll send you the / chee nuts,” 
she breathed to the sleeping child, *‘ but not tomorrow.” 

In the still hours she heard her parents climb the stairs. They 
were quarreling angrily and disputing as to certain wagers. 
Foon hated them mildly—but not as an American girl would 
have hated them. She knew that she was pretty, and she didn’t 
see why they could not have sold her to some one young and 
attractive, and the young and attractive person always took the 
form of Lon Sook. 

When all was quiet, Ah Foon made her preparations to go. 
She went to the chest where the new trousers and sahms were 
kept and selected the plainest of them by her sense of touch. 
Another dark and useful one she made into a bundle with a 
large red handkerchief tied about it. Then she was ready. To 
go by the door and stairway she would have to pass through 
the room where her parents slept. She dared not doit. Soshe 
made for the bamboo ladder which stood in the room where Tai 
slept so profoundly. The ladder sagged under her weight, but 
she climbed like a cat, and, presently, lifted the skylight which 
led to the roof. The ladder always stood there—it was the way 
of escape taught in all well-regulated families. Whenever dis- 
agreeable Americans with disagreeable papers came around, 
the standing orders were, ** Make for the roof.” 

Day was just breaking as Foon crept out on the uneven 
surface. Across the street some Chinamen were turning over 
their drying fish—damp from the vapors of night—but Foon 
darted behind a chimney and the men soon went down. Foon 
made her way to the street by a staircase two blocks from her 
own. She had no time to lose now—the hue and cry would soon 
be after her. She knew what she was going to do—she was 
going to search for an ash barrel near old Portsmouth Square. 
She would have to trust to luck to find a barrel partially empty 
and she would have to take chances on being carted away by 
the ash-man; but she must be near the “golden statue” and the 
striking clock, so as to keep her tryst at the proper hour. 

Chinatown sleepslate. It loves the night and enjoys the dark 
hours, and daybreak finds few abroad in the streets. Ah Foon 
found a barrel that would do—it contained only a little dry rub- 
bish. Hastily emptying this into the street, she turned the 
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barrel over, crawled beneath it, and prepared to wait until the 
clock struck ten. 

The city’s noises waxed about her. ‘The first cable cars, few 
and far between, rattled past. Then came horses struggling 
for a footing up the steep and slippery streets, their iron-shod 
hoofs making music on the cobblestones. Then she smelled 
fresh vegetables and her barrel shivered and trembled as it was 
jostled by the heavy basket of a passing vegetable vendor. The 
noises became more confused. Foon was very cramped and very 
tired. She thought she would sleep a little. She was roused 
by what seemed an earthquake. She clutched at the inside of 
the barrel; it righted itself—it was only an idle boy who had 
kicked it in passing. 

The big clock struck nine. By this time her father and 
mother had missed her and the chase was on. Foon’s heart 
beat high. If only she were able to meet Lon Sook at ten, she 
had the most perfect confidence that all would be well. Half- 
past nine—still no ash-man! How she blessed that man for 
being late! As the clock struck ten a man on the opposite side 
of the street was startled to see a barrel on the sidewalk reel 
and tip and a Chinese girl crawl out on hands and knees. She 
gave herself a hurried brush or two, patted her hair and ran off 
through the: square with a red bundle. The man looked after 
her idly, but one is never surprised in Chinatown, and to this 
Irishman she was only “one o’ them chinks.” 

The square was full of tramps sunning themselves on long 
benches. ‘There was not a Chinaman in sight. ‘The windows 
of Chinatown looked down on the square, but the denizens 
themselves leave the walks and shrubbery to the specimens of 
decayed Caucasian manhood which gather there. Around the 
** olden statue ” Ah Foon sped, and there, on the other side, 
was Lon Sook waiting. Silently he took her hand and together 
they raced across the grass while a policeman waved his club, 
and shouted ‘‘ Hi there,” behind them. One of the dusty hacks 
of the waiting line had an open door, and the driver had folded 
the blankets from his horses and was preparing to sit down on 
them on his high perch. Lon Svok pushed Foon into this car- 
riage and the horses galloped duwn the street. Ah Foon had 
the most delightful sense that something was happening—some- 
thing of which she was the center. No American girl reclining 
on cushions of pale corduroy ever enjoyed more vividly the sen- 
sation of an elopement or of a bride starting on her wedding 
journey. 

Ah Foon did not know where she was going. She only knew 
that Lon Sook declared in Chinese that she was eighteen years 
old and that she nodded her head vigorously, since it was almost 
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true, and the fact that Lon Sook said so made it true to her 
loyal little soul. Then a man wrote things on a sheet of paper 
and handed it to the interpreter who went with them through 
long, damp, stone halls. The next thing Foon knew she was 
standing with Lon Sook before a man who asked them a few 
questions, and then smiled indulgently at them, remarking to 
another man who sat at a table below his desk, *‘ Mighty pretty 
Chinese girl—I’d enough sight rather kiss her than most of the 
American ones that blow in.” Then Foon and Sook made their 
way through the halls to the carriage again and were rattled 
and jolted down to the ferry where they took a boat and were 
off for the fruit ranch in the interior of the State. There were 
no tears and there were no kisses, and there did not seem to be 
much love about it, but Foon and Sook belonged to arace which 
understands without overmuch speaking. 

Meanwhile, Chinatown was boiling and bubbling with the 
news of Foon’s disappearance. Ah Sum and her husband had 
slept late, for they had not received the message, but they ex- 
pected Quong Chong by the afternoon train, and at nine o’clock 
Ah Sum went to call her daughters, for Foon must be decked 
for her bridegroom. Ah Sum roused the still sleeping Tai and 
inquired crossly where her sister was. 

** Where is Foon ?” she cried, shaking the little girl. 

**She went out late last night,” said the truthful Tai. ‘I 
have not seen her since.” 

Such a jabbering and chattering as ensued in the outer room ! 
The parents lost their heads completely. Ah Foon gone out in 
the middle of the night and not returned! She had, of course, 
been abducted by some highbinder. Why, ah why, had they 
not guarded their treasure more carefully ? Now she had been 
stolen, and what was to be done when the purchaser appeared ? 
He would demand the girl or his money back. Alas, some of 
the money had been spent for clothes and the rest had been lost 
at dominoes and fan fan. Ah Sum tore her thin hair in her 
anguish, and her cries ascended to heaven. 

Such a thing as an elopement never entered their heads. There 
is no word for it in Chinese, for a girl with sufficient independ- 
ence to run away willingly with a man was never born south of 
the Great Wall. Women have been abducted, kidnapped, stolen, 
thousands of times—but eloped, never! Before eleven o’clock, 
Ah Sum had visited the house of every friend she had in China- 
town. Her old face was tear-stained where the bitter drops had 
coursed down her wrinkled cheeks. She even went to the Mis- 
sion. Miss Cameron might have heard that they were going to 
sell Foon and might have taken her; but Miss Cameron suc- 
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ceeded in persuading the old woman that she knew nothing of 
the missing girl. 

Quong Chong arrived, gray hairs, fallen-in cheeks, wrinkles 
and all. He was deeply disappointed, of course, and he gazed 
disconsolately at the presents he had brought for his bride— 
beautifully carved gold bracelets and rings, in the nature of a 
bonus. Then he demanded his twelve hundred dollars. Ah Sum 
tore out some of the few hairs that remained to her and ex- 
plained that the money was gone. Quong Chong was furious— 
he talked of arrest. Ah Sum was very polite. She called Tai 
—sweet twelve-year-old Tai, who was beautifully dressed, with 
her black hair coiled coquettishly over one ear and caught in a 
gilded bird-cage. 

“This isour other daughter, Tai,” said Ah Sum, grinning 
horribly. ‘‘She is much prettier than Foon. If you will wait 
five years you may have her at the same price. Meanwhile,” 
she added hurriedly, ‘‘we will pay you interest on your money.” 

Chong looked at Tai. 

“*T will wait,” he said simply. 

Tai went back to play at dominoes with apricot pits for chips. 

Two years passed, and Ah Sum had never heard of Ah Foon. 
They had searched for her in every California city, but they 
had never found a trace of her. They had been told that Lon 
Sook had broken his engagement at the theater because 
he had a better offer from New York—so he had said. No one 
ever thought of putting the two disappearances together. The 
fruit ranch was far from any Chinese settlement, and news of 
Lon Sook’s pretty wife never traveled beyond its boundaries. 
Ah Tai, perhaps, might have given a clue, but Ah Tai, 
though but a child, was loyally devoted to the memory of 
a sister who had been kind to her. The / chee nuts had arrived 
within the week, but they had been conveyed secretly to Ah 
Tai by the Bible woman who came to read to the little-foot 
woman on the floor below. Quite often little gifts reached Ah 
Tai, but they always came through Miss Cameron of* the Mis- 
sion; and Ah Sum, more devoted to gambling than ever, knew 
nothing about them. 

Ah Tai was now fourteen and growing womanly. Quong 
Chong did not find himself younger as the years wore on, and 
he was becoming impatient. He made the trip to San Fran- 
cisco to see Ah Sum and to urge his claim—he was tired of 
waiting for his twelve hundred dollars. Ah Sum recognized 
the justice of his demand. It was hard to be obliged to give 
two daughters for the price of one—it was harder still to let 
Ah Tai go at fourteen, when the next three years would have 
ripened her beauty and enhanced her value. Ah Sum regarded 
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girls as a farmer’s wife counts chickens—they increase greatly 
in value if you let them get a little bigger. 

But toothless Quong Chong could not wait. At his age every 
month is important. He would give Ah Sum a month to get 
Ah Tai ready, and not a minute longer. Remembering the 
mysterious disappearance of Ah Foon, as well as to guard 
against surprises, Ah Sum put Tai under surveillance, confining 
her in the third floor of a gambling house up a barricaded stair- 
way. She would never be alone there night or day. 

The change was accomplished not a day toosoon. Tai had 
not been to school for a week, and Miss Cameron felt sure that 
something was wrong. Tai did not know that she had been 
promised to Quong Chong, but Miss Cameron knew the circum- 
stances of the case and she thought it probable that Ah Sum had 
promised her younger daughter to avoid making restitution of 
the money. Lately Ah Tai had complained of beatings from 
her mother, and Miss Cameron thought the time ripe for a 
rescue. 

Ah Tai’s absence from the school for a week alarmed the young 
missionary. Something surely had happened, for Ah Tai was 
faithful and punctual and, besides, there was a letter waiting for 
her from Ah Foon. One day the missionary and two police 
officers, one of them belonging to the society for the prevention 
of cruelty to children, swooped down upon the lodgings of Ah 
Sum. The door stood open, and Ah Sum smilingly invited 
them to search. They looked everywhere—it was no use—the 
child was gone. They questioned Ah Sum. Shesmiled blandly 
and in a most innocent way replied that she did not know where 
Tai was. She shrugged her shoulders. 

‘“‘Ah Foon disappeared, now Ah Tai disappears also. You 
perhaps know where Foon is?”—this with a little leer— 
“Well, Tai is gone perhaps to the same place, maybe, who 
knows ?” 

Miss Cameron contrasted Ah Sum’s complacent attitude with 
her distress of two years before—and she knew that the mother 
had put the little one safely away. 

**Tt’s no use,” she said to her two escorts. ‘‘ She'll never tell 
us where Taiis. They’ve hidden her somewhere—I’m afraid 
I’ve waited too long.” 

Many underground wires led to the Mission. Men who owe 
their wives to Miss Cameron are grateful; and whatever faults 
the Oriental may have, ingratitude is not usually one of them. 
It was not many days before Miss Cameron knew that Ah Tai 
was in the gambling house ; but the heavy doors of the stair- 
case were a problem. ‘The gambling club was regularly incor- 
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porated, and the law was powerless to disturb its pleasant little 
evenings. 

A raid at night was out of the question—then there would 
be electric lights and look-outs, and no one but a member might 
pass up the stairs. Miss Cameron was sometimes sarcastic 
about American laws—Chinese gold seemed so much more 
potent. Her attorney advising her that there was nothing to 
be done—nothing legal at any rate—Miss Cameron was thrown 
back on the only advisor who had never failed her. With all 
her keen Scotch wit and her sharp Scotch tongue and her laugh- 
ing, shrewd, gray eyes, Miss Cameron was a devotee. Hour 
after hour she spent upon her knees, talking over her difficulties 
with her God. Her friends in the world, and they were many, 
could not understand this phase of her character; her friends 
in religion were sometimes nonplussed at the sharp criticisms 
she gave vent to—she was certainly an unusual combination. 

So Miss Cameron prayed about it—she prayed that the iron 
doors might open—she prayed that she might rescue the body 
so as to get at the soul of Ah Tai. Rising from her knees, she 
went at once to the telephone and called up the Children’s 
Suciety. 

**Send Mr. Kane up, please, 
will interest him.” 

Mr. Kane came a few cars afterward, and Miss Cameron told 
him that Tai was in the gambling house, but that there seemed 
little prospect of reaching her. Mr. Kane knew all about the 
iron door and he scarcely thought it worth while to make the 
trial. Still, it was anempty afternoon and he was willing to go. 

“It might just happen to be open,” said Miss Cameron wist- 
fully. 

‘*“Not very likely,” said Mr. Kane, smiling indulgently, in 
a superior, masculine way. 

In ten minutes they were on their way to Waverly Place. It 
was the middle of the afternoon and the quietest hour in the 
Quarter when they turned in at the door of the Hongkong Club, 
Limited, and paused half way up the stairs at the heavy iron 
door. Not a sound from above could penetrate beyond that 
barrier. Ah Tai might scream her heart out and no one be any 
the wiser. The intruders pressed into a cobwebby corner of the 
stairs and waited. Miss Cameron’s firm lips were closed and 
her gray eyes were steady. No one would have suspected that 
she was sending up a fervent petition. Sometimes it seemed to 
her that her insistent pleading must make her a nuisance in 
heaven. She said to herself that she was becoming a perfect 
tease ; but she was convinced that those who believe have their 
prayers answered—if it be good for them—and how could it fail 
to be good to save the soul of Ah Tai ? 

Just then the iron door swung slowly open. Someone had 
unfastened it from inside and if Miss Cameron and her escort had 
been on the other side, they would have been neatly imprisoned 
behind the door as it swung open. In the open space stood an 
old man. He was carrying a chubby baby boy and he was de- 
scending very carefully, for the child was fat and heavy. For 
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she said, ‘‘I have news that 
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a moment he did not see the intruders, then he shouted in 
Chinese : 

*“ The officer and teacher are coming.” 

There was a confusion of noises on the floor above. Dominoes 
were thrown to the floor, stools were knocked over and when 
Miss Cameron and Mr. Kane reached the top floor there was a 
mixed-up-looking room and some innocent-looking heathen who 
tried to behave as though they had been having a quiet smoke 
and had not been interrupted at the very apex of an exciting and 
interesting game. 

Miss Cameron explained breathlessly that she was looking for 
children to attend the Mission school and inquired if any fami- 
lies lived there. 

** No, no families,” answered one of the men blandly. 

Around the main apartment were several closed doors and 
Miss Cameron asked if she might enter. The Chinaman who 
acted as spokesman frowned and shook his head. Miss Cam- 
eron raised her clear voice—the partitions were thin. 

“‘Ah Tai, Ah Tai,” she said, “‘ Your teacher is here. Where 
are you?” 

A small voice behind one of the doors said ‘* Her——” and 
then the sound was cut off by a hand hurriedly placed over a 
mouth. 

But the visitors had heard. Mr. Kane placed a burly shoulder 
against the door. 

“Pll break it down unless you open it,” he said. *‘ Don’t you 
try to bluff me.” 

The door was slowly opened and there was Ah Tai. She was 
sitting on a table, tailor fashion, and a domino game had evi- 
dently been in progress about her. She had been rolling and 
lighting cigarettes for the players when the warning cry was 
heard and they had carried her, table and all, into the inner 
room. She had slipped off her shoes and was now trying to 
encase her little bare feet in her embroidered slippers. 

There was no parleying. Possession was to be nine points, 
as usual, and Mr. Kane picked the child up and ran down stairs, 
Miss Cameron running behind them. On the stairs they met 
Ah Sum, and she went tearing after them up Stockton street, 
through the rain, followed by a motley crowd which collected 
in the street at sound of Ah Sum’s lamentations. Their only 
reward was one of Ah Tai’s slippers which dropped off during 
the chase. 

Of course they tried to get her back; but there were tell- 
tale bruises and marks of beatings, and Ah Tai went from her 
parents’ control to that of the Children’s Society, and through 
it to Miss Cameron, who is a sort of godmother to half the 
Chinese girls in California. 

Ah Tai spends her school days in the Mission; but her vaca- 
tions are passed on a fruit ranch in the interior of the State. 
On her embroidered sahm she wears a chatelaine and gold 
watch, which may be incongruous, but which, since it is their 
joint gift, speaks eloquently of the prosperity and happiness of 

of Ah Foon and Lon Sook. 


San Francisco, Cal. 
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THE CAMINO REAL. 


HERE are many tokens that the time has at last 
come when we can reconstruct the Camino Real—or 
at least the three-fifths of it lying under the accepted 
boundaries of Southern California. If it is undertaken 
with the right spirit, in the right way, and with the 
proper combination of historic accuracy and ** business ” 
competency, this fine ideal can now be realized. These 
are the conditions precedent; the undertaking is an 
enormous one ; but “‘ Some things can be done as well 
as others ” if only they be done right. The complete 
Camino Real would be about 500 miles long. If it is to be re- 
habilitated, it must be emphatically a Good Road. There are 
not today so many miles of Good Road in California. These 
two basic facts are enough to show to any thoughtful person 
that if we are to more than double our mileage of good roads: 
it must be by allying sentiment with ‘“‘horse sense.” ‘The 
Camino Real must be such a highway that Col. Pope will say 
**Good!”’ when he sees it. It must be no fake in history. If it 
pretends to summon the sentiment of the historic highway, it 
must follow it. We cannot afford in California to call never so 
good a road the Camino Real, if it goes nowhere near the his- 
toric line. It always pays to be honest; and in this case it 
doesn’t ‘‘pay” not to be. The Franciscan pioneers picked out 
the best through road from San Diego to San Francisco as un- 
erringly as they selected the garden spots of California for their 
Missions. ‘There is nothing original in saying that every great 
highway and railroad in the United States was surveyed by the 
Buffalo and the Indian. Senator Tom Benton said it, half 
a century ago; and the most exhaustive work on highways ever 
printed anywhere is today serially emphasizing it in 16 volumes. 
The only way in which the Camino Real can be rehabilitated is 
by dealing honestly with the historic interest which attaches to 
that romantic trail from Mission to Mission of that marvelous 
chain of 500 miles of establishments the Franciscan pioneers 
built in the wilderness a century ago; and as honestly with the 
modern sentiment that even a historic road ought to be “‘ good 
sledding.” With that two-fold care, the Camino Real can be 
made the most popular and the most important utility in which 
any section of California has ever joined. 

The organized historical movement which originated in this 
city, and has here been developed by patient, consistent and 
competent prosecution for upward of ten years, is at last ripen- 
ing its logical fruit. It has reached such proportions—both in 
volume and in solidity—that it should be adopted, adapted and 
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applied to a larger public utility. It has not only laid the founda- 
tions substantially and well; it has created and crystallized 
public feeling to such a degree that the superstructure is now 
not only possible but in demand. 

The beginning of organized effort in these lines was made 
upward of ten years ago by Miss Tessa L. Kelso, then City 
Librarian. She founded a Society for the Preservation of the 
Missions ; interested a goodly corps of well-known and zealous 
workers, and did very effective pioneering by conducting the first 
excursions to the Missions, making a historically valuable collec- 
tion of lantern slides, and, in general, awakening sentiment to 
the critical need of protective work. Her departure from this 
city arrested the movement only temporarily ; the ‘* good-will” 
and the material assets of that society being bequeathed to an 
organization of wider scope incorporated to carry the work 
forward. 

Almost contemporaneous with Miss Kelso’s pioneering, born 
of it and inseparable from it, came Miss Anna B. Picher’s long, 
patient and almost personal crusade for the Camino Real—a 
logical outcome, and indivisible part, of the Landmarks move- 
ment. It was Miss Picher’s splendid share in the great general 
plan for the preservation and rehabilitation of the historic land- 
marks of California. It needs not to recall the really heroic 
campaign of that devoted woman—how unselfishly, how gently, 
but how unswervably, she kept her quiet way, nor how finely 
she succeeded, at last, in bringing the better portion of the 
public to support her ideal. 


Eight years ago, the Landmarks Club was organized as a 
medium for the forwarding of all such work, responsibly, effec- 
tively, and with that historic accuracy which all such enter- 
prises demand. It is incorporated under the laws of this State, 
to secure “‘ the immediate preservation, from decay and vandal- 
ism, of the venerable Missions of Southern California ; the safe- 
guard and conservation of any other historic monuments, relics 
or landmarks in this section; and a general promotion of proper 
care of all such matters.” 

The Old Missions are as a class by far the most important 
historic remains in California; and to their conservation the 
Landmarks Club has bent its chief energies. How large the 
contract is, is perhaps best inferred from the fact that seven of 
the nine Missions in Southern California were going fast to 
decay ; and that one building at one of them could not be re- 
placed to day for $100,000. 

But the greater the task, the more need to perform it. The 
Landmarks Club has awakened, organized and expanded public 
interest by many illustrated lectures throughout Southern Cali- 
fornia; by personal appeal; and by the regular publication, 
every month for nearly eight years, of Landmarks literature. 
It has gathered its membership from every country of the 
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civilized world and from every State of the Union. It has 
aroused the women’s clubs not only of this State, but of the 
country—and at the National Federation held in this city in 
May, 1902, the Landmarks Club presented to that body the 
Mission work and the Camino Real, awakening an enthusiasm 
which is still operative. Furthermore, similar clubs, directly 
inspired by, and modeled after, the Landmarks Club, have since 
been formed in Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, Wisconsin—and 
at last, this year, in San Francisco. 

The Club now holds long leases on the Missions of San Fer- 
nando, San Juan Capistrano and Pala; has made more repairs 
at each than were ever before or elsewhere given all the Mis- 
sions in the State; has also done important work at the Mis- 
sions of San Diego and San Luis Rey. Without resorting to 
questionable methods of raising money, it has already expended 
over $7,000 in protective repairs. For one item, it has reroofed 
more than 60,000 square feet of Mission buildings. Had not 
this work been undertaken when it was, and prosecuted as it has 
been, the Missions of San Fernando, San Juan Capistrano, 
Pala and San Diego would be today hopeless ruins. Besides 
this, the Club has made successful campaigns to save the his- 
toric street-names of this city; to prevent the obliteration of 
the Plaza by a public market; and (within a few days) to pre- 
serve the old frescoes on the Plaza church. 

The Camino Real was the * King’s Highway ” from Mission 
to Mission. It had neither existence, nor reason to exist, save 
as road to the great establishments between which it ran. It was 
a rude trail. Its sole interest—whether to history or to the tour- 
ist—lies in its relation to the Missions. ‘The fact that these 
buildings are now being preserved is the best reason, as well as 
the only practical one, for a rehabilitation of the road. 

Interest in the Missions and their highway has been culti- 
vated till it is now general and vital. The wide-spread and 
fast-growing Good Roads propaganda can easily be allied. The 
bicycle and automobile interests are powerful and can be en- 
listed. The enormous accession of tourist travel—all very much 
in want of amusement, and all finding too little organized 
amusement now provided in Southern California—would make 
in this the most famous coaching road in America. The 
women’s clubs, the farmers, and many other interests, can be 
rallied to this work for considerations sentimental, practical, 
patriotic. 

Believing that it is time to regard the Camino Real no longer 
as a dream but as a practical matter to be worked out, and with 
its foundation already laid, steps have been taken to initiate it 
under such auspices as will secure its success. ‘The foremost 
commercial, historical and technical bodies have been enlisted. 
If the building of this historic road as a modern highway shall 
be attempted at all—as it is almost certain that it will be—it 
will be under the direction of such business men as will assure 
its being a Good Road; under the direction of such scholars as 
will guarantee that it is truly a Camino Real; and with the 
allied interests of so many kinds that now can, now ought to, 
and will now be glad to, make it a magnificent success. 






































a American history there is not, perhaps, a more wee mane. 


over the Machine—if indeed there be a fairly 
comparable case—than that of Roosevelt in the matter of 
Cuba. A year ago he was the one Voice Official for 
Honor. Congress was—well, it was Congress. The billion- 
aire States whose gout twinged at mere thought of the 
Cuban baby’s bare foot in the same room, were united 
against the fulfilment of our pledge; the States which had no 
compunction of corns upon their southerly toe were indifferent 
and inorganic, so far as concerns national ethics ; and the large, 
noisy and powerful correlation of Interest was in the saddle 
against the reciprocity treaty. The President was the only au- 
thoritative voice speaking for national decency. But he spoke. 
And he insisted. 

It is a little more than a year ago since it was prophesied in 
these very pages that Congress, in disregarding this injunction 
as to our duty, was making a mistake. ‘** The Legislative 
Dogberries,” it was then said, “‘have not quite read the dips 
and angles of Roosevelt’s jaw, nor taken the pulse of that Re- 
formed Dutch blood. He will wear them out. They hold over him 
numerically ; but he has the same advantage over them that 
the Washington monument has over a congress of weather- 
cocks. He knows where he is, what should be done, and how to 
doit. . . . They can bother him, they can disgrace them- 
selves and the country ; but they cannot change a principle.” 

Behold what things a year has brought forth! The Presi- 
dent’s admonition as to our public honor may have been lost on 
the politicians, but it found the American people. The paunchy 
Beggars on Horseback of a year ago are dismounted, and fain 
to walk humbly at the tail of the procession. Congress has 
Heard Something Drop. Even the materialists of California, 
though they make a wry face, have yielded to the thing that 
was inevitable, just so soon as an authorized American spoke 
straight to the American conscience. 

The keeping of our word to Cuba is not a triumph only, but a 
.esson It means that careless as we are, busy as we are, ** delud- 





extraordinary instance of moral triumph by Man WHEN YOU 
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hered” with our Success as we seem to be, the public sentiment of 
America responds safely when the right man questions it aright. 
There are impossible people who complain that the treaty with 
Cuba is after all only a doll, with the saw-dust leaking. Maybe 
so. But to secure even this plaything is one of the finest victories 
recorded in the history of this republic ; and only the armchair 
critic can think to blame, for lack of omnipotence, the man who 
hath wrought thus much miracle. Meantime, in this critical 
year, Cuba has gone ahead magnificently in self-government. 
It has justified the expectations of its warmest friends—and far 
more rosy expectations than the Lion ever entertained. Noth- 
ing can increase a moral obligation ; but this, at least, does not 
lessen ours. With the class of persons who still maintain that 
“we do not owe Cuba anything,” it is no longer, thank Heaven, 
necessary to be concerned. The American people have decided 
that whatever we may owe, or may not owe, anyone else, we 
owe Something to Ourselves. Including the fulfilment of our 
word of honor. And not only for our little day, but for all the 
days to come, after history shall have held its Crowner’s Quest 
upon us; when our passions shall be dumb clay, our urgent 
pockets dissipated, the confident voice of us forgotten of the 
very echoes that crowed us back; when there is none to speak 
for us but our very acts in all their proper coldness—then, men 
will say ‘‘ See how easy it still was for one Man to lead his 
people Right, when a million tried to lead them wrong.” 





nn aoe ‘*I appeal to you to protect these mighty trees, these 
SAVE THE wonderful monuments of beauty.” So said the Presi- 
BIG TREES. dent when, for the first time, he saw last year the giant 
Redwoods. It is now in order for us to appeal to him—and to 

every other fit American—to Ae/p us protect them. 

The Big Tree is the biggest growing thing on earth. It is 
the oldest living thing on earth. Its veterans were tall trees 
when Christ came to teach people to Care for things. There is 
only one place on the globe where it grows, and that is Cali- 
fornia. It exists here in ten isolated groves. Only one of the 
important groves is adequately protected from vandals. The i 
rest are more or less completely at the mercy of the sort of 
people who would knock down the Washington monument and 
Bunker Hill to sell the stones for pig-pens, if they could do so 
without getting into jail. Forty mills are now butchering the 
Big Trees into shingles, stakes, and other things equally im- 
portant—*‘‘ skinning,” as Roosevelt said in his Western tour, ‘‘a 
part of the country for the benefit of the few today, which 
should be saved unspoiled for our children’s children.” 

California has a good many irons in the fire for itself. It is 
developing faster than any other State inthe Union. It “ought 
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to protect its own forests,” maybe ; but it cannot practically do 
so—nor should a truly enlightened public sentiment ask it to, 
unaided. Asa matter of fact, where one Californian sees the 
Big Trees, two people from outside of California have that en- 
lightenment. The Big Trees, which grow nowhere else on 
earth, are a world’s heritage. If there is anything in America 
which can righteously be deemed a national duty, it is the pre- 
servation of these peerless monuments. 

Californians are doing their share toward the preservation of 
that American possession which is greatest—if we reckon at 
once the ease with which it can be destroyed and the possibility 
of replacing it. They have organized and agitated a reason- 
able, self-respecting plan for national preservation of one of 
the groves—the most important, that known as the Calaveras. 
| Speaker Henderson of the House smothered this Bill. He is a 
| nice man, but he never saw God’s Big Things. A new bill for 

the preservation of the Calaveras Grove is now prepared, and 
will be presented by the California delegation. 'The President 
has seen the Big Trees. He comprehends, so far as the phos- 
phorescent end of our little human spinal marrow can compre- 
hend, the thing it has taken four thousand years of God’s 
Patience to create. Maybe he can labor with the unrecon- 
structed Eastern Congressman, and convince that excellent, if 
near-horizoned, personage of the necessity of preserving these 
chiefest hereditaments of this most favored nation. And it is 
time for every Californian, whether he has or has not seen the 
greatest perishable treasure of his State, to take his Pen in Hand 
and beleaguer every public man he knows to Bear On, lest 
America be disgraced. 








In the happy days of childhood, it used to be only the ouITE 
College Professor or other urban person “‘ discovering ” ANOTHER 
the country, that in some twilit ramble tried to pat a SIND CF CAS. 
“Pretty kitty! Kitty! Come, kitty!”—and too late discovered 
) that it Wasn’t a Kitty atall. Since the memory of man runneth 
not to the contrary, it never before befell a hunter. 
But cross-examine his nose as he will, the Lion cannot make 
this Panama business seem to smell like a Kitty. 
It need not be said in these pages that the Lion believes in 
President Roosevelt, from the ground up, and from tip to tip— 
not as a demigod, not as a Party Savior, but as one of the 
luckiest—or most Providential—Miracles of Manhood that ever 
be:cll any nation in its meed. ‘“* Miracle” may seem to have 
dimensions of a large word. It is intended to have. If 
Mr. Rocsevelt h.: a halo, it sticks to his hat when that is 
doffed. He has the outward appearance of being Just a Man. 
But a Man, in our politics today, is more of a miracle than the 
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Loaves and Fishes—which are no miracle at all, when it comes 
to politics, though a bit reversed; for of the twelve baskets- 
full spread, the wonder is that neither a crumb nor a minnow is 
left. In our public life, if the man who nowadays steadfastly 
Fits himself for statesmanship, by study, by concentration and 
by travel, zsm’¢ a miracle, the dictionaries will have to Guess 
Again. 

Unspoiled, unafraid, self-confident ; beyond suspicion by any 
sane and outdoor person as to his absolute integrity; with a 
mental grasp not more than three of all our presidents have 
equalled, and a far broader preparation than any one of them 
had at his age—the President is stilla man. And as he knows 
he makes mistakes, it is no treason now and again to agree with 
him. ‘The Panama mistake—for it zs a mistake, if there is a 
God in Israel or anywhere else; if history, honor and fair play 
are not the composite photograph of a Jest—is not alone the 
only vital one thus far; it is incomparably surprising. For 
almost in the same breath, in the matter of Cuba, our David 
had laid out the Huge Lubber of the Philistines with the pebble 
of American Honor sunk deep between his eyes. 

So far as the Lion’s limited observation of history runs, there 
was never precedent nor parallel for this Czesarian recognition 
of a “‘Republic” before it was delivered. If England had 
recognized the Southern Confederacy by return mail after the 
firing on Sumter ; if We had recognized the Boer Republic even 
two years after it had made the world’s record for incomparable 
resistance; if—well, without ‘“‘rubbing it in” any deeper, if 
any civilized or savage nation had ever before recognized a 
rebel “‘government” (using that term for convenience, of a 
Tooley-street movement which fad no government, and hasn’t 
one yet), there would perhaps not be much left to say, in a 
material age wherein Honor does mighty well if it is ever heard 
from at all. But no man ever knew of the like before. We 
did not recognize our own ‘Texas—where more Americans were 
killed by the Mexicans than Colombians have killed one another 
in twenty years—Q-U-I-T-E so precipitately. Monroe, of the 
Monroe Doctrine, was the President who recognized the Spanish- 
American colonies, which had revolted from Spain ; but he took 
time to do it. It was in March, 1822, that he recognized the 
republics which by then had maintained war with Spain for 
from six to eleven years; and had proved, as he said, Spain’s in- 
ability to subject them. 

Whom do we “recognize” in Panama? Do you know? 
Does anyone know ? Who composes, or who heads, this slide- 
for-the-plate “‘republic.” A Frenchman is its representative in 
Washington, and is writing impudent letters to a United States 
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Senator as to the Senator’s duty. We know him. But who is 
its Panamefio President ? Who are its Congress? Who elected 
them? When? What was the vote? 

The Lion doesn’t know much, but he does know Panama. It 
and Colon are the vermiform appendix of Colombia, in morals 
and in patriotism. They get their living by the interoceanic 
traffic. They are the Baxter street of Central America. ‘There 
is not, the Lion believes, another tawny town in all Colombia 
that would sell its Motherland. No other population has had 
any hand or voice in this Declaration-of-Independence-for-W hat- 
There-is-in-It. The alleged “Republic” of Panama has 
neither head nor hands nor feet. All it hasisits belly. Which 
is its god. 

There are people as certain that an interoceanic canal is the 
greatest thing on earth as they are that High Protection or 
Jeffersonian Democracy is our Sole Salvation ; and for the same 
reason—they have Heard So. So also has the Lion. But he 
doesn’t know anything really abouteither gospel. Either is too 
big for his small mind; and he would rather leave both with 
the people that Know they Know. When the canal is built, 
politics will have as much to say as engineers; and politics at 
present favor the route where only about $140,000,000 has al- 
ready been wasted in visible failure—leagues of rotting testi- 
monials that the Law of Gravitation is still bigger than some 
people. But of course they were Mere French. When WE 
come along, of course Gravitation will Cease Continuing. A 
mean person would hope it may—if only for the sake of watch- 
ing the face of the California Promoter when he really gets 
what he thought he wanted—and perceives the whole Oriental 
trade (which 4ad to come his way) Passing by on the Other 
Side some 3,000 miles; and observes what a benefit it is to his 
Idol to have New York brought twice as near to the Other Fel- 
low as to him—the Other Fellow being merely all the inter- 
mediate countries which produce the same things, but where 
land costs one-fiftieth as much, and labor one-seventh as much, 
as where the Gentleman has Something to Sell. But the Lion 
isn’t mean—at least, when he can help it. It is always pleas- 
anter to learn—or to see anyone else learn—by forethought than 
by crucial experience. Those were only Frenchmen whose 
locomotives, steamers, dredgers, tugs, scrapers, rot in evidence 
along the Panama right-of-way to the tune of more millions 
than the metropolis of the United States dare vote for sewers, 
transit, public schools and all other utilities in two years. Of 
course American water would run up hill. Of course American 
machinery never rusts. ‘The best machinery in Panama’s grave- 
yard, through which you can stick a heretic forefinger, was 
American—but the owner was only a Frenchman. Americans 
have certainly succeeded, before now, where all! else had failed; 
but if in 20 years from now American genius shall have opened 
and maintained the Panama canal and realized one per cent on 
the investment, the Lion will be glad to pull his own teeth at 
the first door-knob, and beg pardon of the Prophets. 

But this is straying. It is only human judgment against the 
Future, which no man may safely promise. But the Past is 
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open ; and in all of it, the Lion fails to find the earlier case 
where the world’s great model of self-government said to an- 
other friendly country, about knee-high to a respective grass- 
hopper: ‘‘Come, make a treaty giving me half what you have, or 
I’ll take it all.” Never before has a big republic said to a little 
one—almost as badly misgoverned—'‘‘If you try to put down, in 
any of your towns, a riot that might Do Me Good, you have me 
to fight.” Never before has the republic “‘recognized” a re- 
volt before the mother country heard of it. 

The Lion loves people who do not stutter on too many prece- 
dents when there is something vital to be done. But, after all, 
precedents sometimes have their uses. Government has been 
going on for some time- at least long enough for a consensus of 
governments to have invented International Law—which is 
merely the application to peoples of the most rudimentary and 
undisputed equities that rule as between man and man. And 
this Panama business is flat in the face of both. A ‘World 
Highway ” sounds good—but it is poor walking if it must be 
paved with the broken tablets of a nation’s honor. 

No man, probably, is fool enough to question the President’s 
courage ; but neither is anyone so much a fool as to imagine for 
an instant that if Panama had been on British territory we 
should have got up before breakfast to recognize the toadstool 
republic of over-night, and to forbid England to land troops to 
put down her own riots. Nor would our warships (with extra 
marines) have been flocking to the spot before there was any 
revolution, to make sure that England didn’é land police. 

Still, we are not such bullies as we just now look. We rob 
Colombia not so much because she’s little and helpless as because 
we are ignorant of all these Southern countries, and have ac- 
quired, too, the habit of despising everyone we don’t know— 
particularly if they are more brunette than we. What rights 
have “‘ Dagos,” anyhow ? Indians, ‘* Niggers,” Filipinos, Mexi- 
cans—if they were Human they’d be Bleached, wouldn’t they ? 
This may be a “natural” notion—but it isa blunder. And on 
the Isthmus it has its funny feature. The Colombians else- 
where are mostly Spanish and Indian blends; conservative, 
quiet, staunch, and patriotic. The Panamefios (except foreign 
adventurers) are colored by way of Africa—octoroons, quad- 
roons, and on up to Erebus—more imitative, less .moral, and 
easier to buy their Country from. They may be handy to De- 
liver the Goods; but the whole South would have a harder 
swallow than Booker Washington if the Panamefio govern- 
ment was entertained in the White House. 

If no one else on earth cares to protest against the forgetting 
of fair play and against our recognition of a Graft Republic, 
the Lion is content to be one. And if none of the entitled and 
habituate can put up a petition in this behalf to whatever Gods 
may be, this unaccustomed beast will make some stagger 
to Pray that either the Man he believes in may See Better, or 
that the public sentiment he has led so nobly and so far may 
now take its turn at the nose-rope and fetch Azm where he Be- 
longs. For he is one who Belongs on the side of Right. 
Cuas. F. Luts. 
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Tried by every test which I have skill to 
apply, 7he Land of Little Rain is one of the 
relatively few books that really count—that 
justify their being by something more than an agreeable titillation upon 
the palate, or the imparting of information of no particular consequence—of 
those that have both body and soul. For, first of all, it is true—carefully 
true to the infinite detail of outer seemings as well as to the larger sweep 
of their massed effect, intimately true to vital inner meanings. Now 





truth, so far as it may be passed about among men, is by no means the 
simple and elementary thing which it appears to the unenquiring, but a 
most intricately woven fabric, in which one may perhaps distinguish as the 
seven primary strands, unblurred vision, sympathy, fearlessness, charity, 
discrimination, assimilation and interpretation. Only from all of these, in 
just proportion, and with patient industry can the white garment of truth 
be wrought. And this book of Mary Austin’s is clear white. 

It is of hardly less importance that this truth-telling centers upon a sub- 
ject which is but a name to most who will hear it—and a name which has 
carried with it ideas of desolate loneliness at best, of tragic horror more 
commonly. Not many know anything of ‘‘the desert’? by personal experi- 
ence, and of the books which have been attempted at it I recall but one 
VanDyke’s 7he Desert—which approximates this in quality. And this is 
by so much the more interpreting than that, as the Professor of Art con- 
cerned himself primarily with form and color, while the woman—teacher 
of children and mother—was more interested in life. 

For its style alone, for the felicity of its phrase and the rhythm of its sen- 
tences, The Land of Little Rain is worth more than one reading. The 
passage here quoted, though chosen for another reason, is perhaps a fair 
sample from which to get the flavor of the whole. Mrs. Austin is writing 
about a mining-town “‘about three days from anywhere in particular :’’ 





Somehow the rawness of the land favors the sense of personal relation to the super- 
natural. There is not much intervention of crops, cities, clothes, and manners between you 
and the organizing forces to cut off communication. . . . Along with killing and drunk- 
enness, coveting of women, charity, simplicity, there is a certain indifference, blankness, 
emptiness if you will, of all vaporings, no bubbling of the pot—it wants the German to coin 
a word for that—no bread-envy, no brother-fervor. Western writers have not sensed it yet ; 
they smack the savor of lawlessness too much upon their tongues, but you have these to 
witness it is not mean-spiritedness. It is pure Greek in that it represents the courage to 
sheer off what is not worth while. Beyond that it endures without suiveling, renounces 
without self-pity, fears uo death, rates itself not too great in the scheme of things ; so do 
beasts, so did St. Jerome in the desert, so also in the elder day did gods. Life, its perform- 
ance, cessation, is no new thing to gape and wonder at. 


But two words more can now be said about this book, which would need 
many more to do it full justice. One, that it has been fitly dealt with by 
the publishers, who have made a volume that is a delight to the eye and 
hand. The other, that this admirable craftsmanship brings peculiar 
and personal pleasure to each of those who have helped OuT WEST to 
become what it is, and have in turn been helped by it in their own growth, 









MANTLE 
OF ELIJAH. has been made with singular skill. The whole book rings true. 
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since Mary Austin has been more intimately of that company than most 
others. And the dedication, ‘‘To Eve, the Comfortress of Unsuccess,”’ 
touches very close home. Houghton, Mifflin& Co., Boston. Stoll& Thayer, 
Los Angeles. $2 net. 


LOOKING FOR Roger Pocock’s Following the Frontier is unmistakably the 


ge real thing with the hide on. It is autobiography of the kind that 


grips the reader on the instant, never lets go its hold and leaves 
him finally convinced that he has been following the trail of a Man— 
cranky enough and somewhat inclined to bluster, knowing quite well how 
many different kinds of a fool he has made of himself and quite willing 
to add some new kinds to the list provided only that they are interesting 
—a man, indeed, who has spent considerable of his time in getting into 
fool scrapes and most of the rest of it in getting out of them. Here is 
something from the first page: 

When I was old enough, and went to school in the Midlands, the big boys, with a healthy 
instinct of something wrong, did their best to put me out of my misery; and I survived, 
but with broken nerve, a coward. 

Yet that was not so disastrous as the grammar school tuition, which still prepares the 
modern boy to be a scrivener for the sixteenth century. We asked for bread, and they gave 
us a stone—the bones of foreign languages to guaw instead of the living speech of living 
nations; the . . . squalid biographies of English kingsinstead of the history of our 
freedom ; the names of counties to us who were citizens of an Empire; dogmatic theology 
to cut us off from Christ; and no training whatever of the hands in craftsmanship, or of 
the eye in aiming rifles to defend our homes. 

Having missed an education, I came forth blinking into the modern world with an apolo- 
getic manner appealing for kindness, and large useless hands, as fit for earning wages asa 


nine-days’ puppy. 
His father having a habit ‘‘ when he felt depressed about his income,”’ of 


moving, “‘ generally to another continent, by way of economy,”’’ he found 
himself in 1883 at the front of the Canadian Pacific Railway. He was 
then, ‘‘a youth tender and awkward, with a nose long enough to lead, but 
a chin too weak to follow. Such achin as that shrinks back from success 
in life, such a delicate inquiring nose always gets hurt in a fight, and 
dreamy blue eyes are apt to see much trouble.”’” And right here he must 
be left, so far as this paragraph is concerned ; but with the assurance that 
the high places which he hit during the years between 1883 and 1900, with 
his unexpurgated opinions concerning them, make a book which is emphat- 
ically unladylike ; which is not to be taken as authority on the spelling of 
Spanish names, the morals of the Spokane Chamber of Commerce, the 
ethics of Mexico—indeed it doesn’t pose as authority on anything except 
what one man did and saw and thought—but a book not to be overlooked. 
McClure, Phillips & Co., New York. $1.50. 


If it be true, as the publishers assert, that fact and fiction have 
been combined in Stewart Edward White’s 7he Forest, the blend 


and its note, unstrained and unquavering, is very good upon theear. It 
is not a “‘nature-book,’’ nor a book of travel, or adventure, or humor, or de- 
scription, or character-study, or philosophy—though all of these are in it. 
Indeed, it is not to be classified at all; there are not enough of the kind to 
make aclass. If it belongs to any family, it is to that of which John 
Muir is the rightful patriarch—and if anyone now in sight has a rever- 
sionary interest in the cloak of the Prophet of the Sierras (long may be 
the day before it slips from his own shoulders), it is Stewart White. He 
does not ask you to read about the forest ; he takes you into the wilderness 
with him, and, according to your own capacity, you add unto yourself of 
its fragrant breath and its bigness, and discover the genuine luxury of 
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doing without the “‘ necessities ’’ of the tamer breed. Only he who is both 
genuine lover and patient artist can weave this particular spell. In 
fibre and finish alike, this is Mr. White’s best work so far, and is besides a 
sure presage of better yet. The illustrations, by Thomas Fogarty, rival 
the text, and add much to both the beauty and the meaning of this rarely 
beautiful and significant book. The one facing page 76, in particular, has 
for me the charm of an opal. The Outlook Co., New York. $1.50 net. 

The Magic Forest, by the same author, is a much slighter book, but one 
quite as certain to fascinate the audience for which it is intended. It tells 
of a little sleep-walking lad who closes his eyes in a Pullman berth on a 
Canadian Pacific train and opens them again to find himself alone in the 
forest north of Lake Superior. Fortunately, he soon falls in with some 
Indians on their way home in their canoes from a fur-trading trip—and 
what happens to him thereafter will fill the mind of every boy who reads 
the book withenvy. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


It was long ago demonstrated, by painful experiment, that a ‘‘LET HIM 


gentleman who feuters his lance to ride in tourney does exceeding TAKE HEED 
LEST HE FAL 


well to assure himself definitely as to the permanence of the rela- 
tion between his uttermost parts and the rich caparisons of his steed. Mr. 
Rossiter Johnson, who has been long enough in the literary lists to know 
better, has offered himself up as a new evidence—painful or amusing, ac- 
cording to the point of view—of this fact, with his Alphabet of Rhetoric. 
An avowed expounder of the correct use and arrangement of words, 
a critic who repeatedly essays to show in detail how Macaulay, 
Addison, Burke, Ruskin, Matthew Arnold and Emerson might have phrased 
their thought more correctly and elegantly, is assuredly under penalty to 
give reasonable pains that the words from his own mouth shall at 
least be true words, even though the finish of his own style be far inferior 
to that of any of those with whom he finds fault. On questions of taste, 
Mr. Johnson may well enough fall behind the disclaimer in his preface— 
“I wish the reader to look upon this book, not as an authority, but asa 
reminder, from one who issimplya fellowstudent.’’ (Considering, by the 
way, that the author, in the body of the book, distinctly disapproves of the 
‘* Preface Apologetic,’’ one may wonder whether he would annex unto him- 
self Sara Bernhardt’s plea in extenuation of the result of an early slip— 
** But it is such a little one!’’) But this will not avail as to matters which 
are within the easy reach of any student of language. To say that the 
book is peppered with error on such points is hardly overdrawing it. Of 
these a few may be cited. 

Mr. Johnson objects to a/fer as an adverb, asserting that it is primarily 
a preposition, that its adverbial use is erroneous, and that a/terward is the 
only correct adverbial form. Even a casual study of the history of he 
word would have shown him that the adverbial use was the original one; 
that the prepositional use was subsequent and derivative, andthat ‘‘about 
the space of three hours after’? was good enough for the scholars who 
were responsible for the King James Version. 

Mr. Johnson offers assau/t and repulse as instances of ‘‘ the unnecessary 
making of a verb froma noun.’’ He alleges that the original words were 
the verbs assai/ and repel; that from these were derived the nouns assault 
and repulse, and that these came to be used, incorrectly and unnecessarily, 
asverbs. It would be difficult to pack more innocence, both as to history, 
and present discriminating usage, of words which are nearly synonymous, 
into the same space. Neither assau// nor repulse, as a verb, isa by-blow ; 
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each can trace its lineage directly and honorably back to the Latin. The 
ancestor of assault, in that generation, is the intensive verb derived from 
the ancestor of assai/; similarly, repu/se springs from the frequentative 
cousin of the ancestor of repel. And to this day a writer choosing his 
words with precision will use assault, as a verb, to indicate a more violent 
action than assail ; while repulse on his pen will connote repeated attacks. 

Page 244, on which the blunder as to repulse is emphasized (it is referred 
to in at least two other places) is literally shocking to one who is a stickler 
for exact statement. Beginning with its first line, ‘‘ Relative, as a noun, 
has but one meaning ’’—the Century Dictionary has discovered four—*‘ the 
noun relation may have any one of three meanings ’’—the same authority 
is responsible for eleven major definitions. Follows the discussion of 
repulse, and then comes “Rev.—See Hon.’’ On turning to “Hon.” one 
finds the author, who, on yet another page, protests vehemently against 
the use of abbreviations, actually standing sponsor for ‘‘the Hon. Caleb 
Smith.’’ The last shot on this unfortunate page is aimed at Ringleader, 
of which it is said’ ‘“‘If ringleader has any meaning different from 
leader, it consists in the implication of a rabble headed by some 
vulgar fellow.’’ In fact, ringleader, used with any respect for the niceties 
of language, necessarily implies organization, coherence and carefully de- 
vised system. A rabble may well enough have leaders—it cannot have 
ringleaders. 

With more space, and fewer books waiting on my table for comment, it 
would be interesting and profitable to point out half a hundred points 
at which Mr. Johnson stumbles inexcusably; but the specimens 
already given must suffice. It should be said, however, that the book is 
exceptionally readable, considering its subject; that the majority of its 
points are well taken, and that a little scholarly care would have made it 
useful and creditable. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.25 net. 


GooD The delightful little volumes of the Pocket American and Eng- 
EDITING — lish Classics have been prepared with special reference to use in 
Se te secondary schools, but their appeal is much broader than that 

of mere text-books. The selection of titles has been discriminating and 
catholic; the biographical and critical introductions are generally excel- 

lent for both scope and condensation ; the notes usually adequate without 

being obtrusive ; there is nothing ‘“‘cheap’’ about paper, type, press-work 

or bindings; and the price of each is that ridiculously insignificant sum 

which Californians are wont to call ‘“‘two bits.”” The series deserves a 

place in any library. Nevertheless, it occasionally happens that the 

editor selected for some one of the number deserves such castigation as 

has been earned by the Harvard Instructor in English who is responsible 

for the ‘‘ Notes’? to Zennyson’s Shorter Poems, just appearing in this 

series. These, besides fracturing several of the minor commandments 
applying to explanatory notes, transgress repeatedly the first and most 
essential one—Be Accurate. Space is lacking to set this forth at length, 

but I may mention as specimens that chur/ does not mean “a country 
wagon,”’ as stated in the note on ‘‘Charles’s Wain”’ (page 264); that 
pentagram is not “‘ the figure of a six-pointed star’’ (page 273); that the 
Inquisition was an ecclesiastical court, not ‘‘a form of torture for unbe- 
lievers’’ (page 277)—neither was it ‘“‘instituted’’ by the Spaniards, with 

the connotation of “‘ originated ’”’ which the word will carry to most minds 

and that, as shown by the context, the editor misses wholly the poet’s 
meaning in the note upon lines 8-15 of ‘‘ The Two Voices.”” Such blunder- 
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ing as this is especially intolerable when pressed upon students with the 
weight of a teacher’s authority. 

The two other volumes in this series which have lately come to my table 
—FPlutarch’s Lives (of Cesar, Brutus and Antony) edited by Martha Brier, 
of Oakland, Cal., and Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night, edited by Edward P. 
Morton, of the Indiana University—are fully up to the high standard of 
the series. —The Macmillan Co., New York. 25 cents each. 





A. Barton Hepburn, LL.D., some time Comptroller of the Cur- Ne Supra 
rency, ex-Supt. of the Banking Dept. of the State of New York, Crepidam 


and now an officer in one of the great banks of New York City, 
has written a History of Coinage and Currency in the United States, of 
which the somewhat overwhelming title is abbreviated to 7he Contest for 
Sound Money. It is careful, thorough and reliable, and will at once take 
rank as a standard authority in its special field. When an author strays 
away from his own fireside, he is apt to discover the pitfalls which are 
strewn thickly for the unwary. Mr. Hepburn explains that, 

The term “sound money” doubtless originated from the auricular test commonly ap- 
plied to coins. The counter or other convenient surface offering au opportunity, the coin 
is dropped thereon, and its quality depends upon whether the resulting ring possesses the 


true sound or not. 

This is truly profound. ‘‘ Doubtless,’ also, by the same rule the term 
** sound lungs ’”’ arose from the habit of physicians of tapping and listening 
at the outer walls of the human bellows; and ‘‘a sound thrashing ’”’ from 
the vigor of the protesting wails which it calls forth. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. $2 met. 


Judicaret. 


While in London last year, Jack London deliberately shucked THE UNDER 


off his accustomed clothing and environment and went over to the 
East End tolive as they do who must live there. What he learned 
there and what he thinks about it are now told vividly and powerfully in 
The People of the Abyss. The book is—as every candid view of the lower 
and larger segment of life inany great city must be—a terrible indictment 
of what we are variously pleased to call ‘‘ Christian civilization,’ or 
‘Anglo-Saxon progress,’’ according to the angle from which it is viewed. 
Here is the author’s final answer to the question, Has Civilization bettered 
the lot of the average man ?—an answer essentially similar to that of Car- 
lyle, Ruskin, Morris, Huxley and many another who has cared to see and 
dared to speak. 


Civilization has increased man’s producing power an hundred fold, and through mis- 
management the men of Civilization live worse than the beasts, and have less to eat and 
wear and protect them from the elements than the savage Innuit in a frigid climate who 
lives today as he lived in the stone age ten thousand years ago. 


The book is fully and satisfactorily illustrated from photographs. The 
Macmillan Co., New York. $2. 


History being the rightful prerogative of statesmen—rightful CASTING 


SIDE OF 
PROSPERITY. 


but too often neglected—it is entirely fitting that Hon. Thomas SHADOWS 


E. Watson, of Georgia, should have written Zhe Life and Times 

of Thomas Jefferson. ‘The treatment seems to be competent along the 
main lines (though Iam not expert in that field and lay no claim to speak 
with authority), as it is certainly briskly interesting. But more entertain- 
ing are the author’s excursions into various side-paths ; the stern candor 
with which he exposes the delinquencies of others who have attempted 
this field—Curtis, Woodrow Wilson, Prof. Channing, Henry Cabot Lodge 
and even Roosevelt; the penetration with which he discovers that ‘“‘ the 
attitude taken by Washington, Lee, Henry ”’ and others, in 1774 “‘ was sub- 
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stantially that of a labor union of the present day during a struggle with a 
capitalistic trust ;’’ the facility with which Gouverneur Morris grows from 
“‘the cold-hearted snob who preferred to guzzle wine with brother snobs,’’ 
on page 202, to ‘‘a practical, successful financier, a statesman of rare intelli- 
gence, a student of men and measures,”’ on page 438 ; or the airy confidence 
of the allusion to ‘‘ some adventurous seaman who flew the Union Jack in 
remotest waters with Hawkins or with Drake,’’ both of whom had been 
dead a century and more before there was any Union Jack. Far the most 
Significant feature of the volume is its dedication to William Randolph 
Hearst, 

Because he has consecrated his wealth, talent and energiestothe improvement of the 
conditions under which the masses of our people live ; because he has shown an earnest, 


fearless and consistent interest in the cause of the weak and oppressed ; because he is to- 
day working with spendid ability along the same lines which Mr. Jefferson marked outa 


hundred years ago. 


D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2.50 net. 


One of the dearest, quaintest and most lovable of the blessed 


LITTLE SISTER family of everybody’s children has just been added to that joyous 
Oe = eiauis by Kate Douglas Wiggin. Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 


steps into the reader’s affections at the moment she starts on her journey 
to her aunts’ home—that stifled place where (to quote herself) 
. those of us who live herein 
Are most as dead as serrafim 
Though not as good. 

She is sweet, and bright, and unexpected, and affectionate, and unselfish, 
and has as many other of the heart-winning qualities to which a woman- 
child is entitled as she can hold. Yet she seems so convincingly alive as to 
make one wonder if Mrs. Wiggin did not draw many of her lineaments 
from her memories of the One She Knew Best of All. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., Boston; Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. $1.25. 


Against the Recollections, Personal and Literary, of Richard 
Henry Stoddard, but one complaint can lie—that there are not 
pone. nearly enough of them. It is an illuminating addition to the 
literary history of the United States since the early 40’s, when the young 
artisan began to find his poet’s tongue and to win the friendship of others 
of the literary guild ; and it gives besides—mostly by indirection, since Mr. 
Stoddard was never given to posing under the limelight—a very winning 
picture of a modest, courageous, achieving and inspiring life—a life of even 
more value for what it was than for what it did. The editing, by Ripley 
Hitchcock, and the introduction by E. C. Stedman (close friend for forty 
years) have been labors of love, and show it. I may be pardoned for add- 
ing my one personal recollection of Mr. Stoddard. It is of a little party, 
ten years ago or so, each one but myself with assured stand in the literary 
world, which dined together, and then spent the evening at a ‘‘ Test 
Seance.’’ I found no disembodied spirits there, but even that casual even- 
ing has left to this day a warm and vivid impression of the strong and 
kindly spirit of the living poet. A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. $1.50. 


The letters written from Spain, by Jerome Hart, for publication 


LOOKS TO A in the Argonaut, now appear very richly garbed, under the title 
CALIFORNIAN. Gf Two Argonauts in Spain. There is little effort at ‘‘style”’ in 


this easy-going talk of the experienced traveler, and no trace at all of 
‘‘gush.’? Mr. Hart himself describes them as ‘‘ pen sketches taken on the 
wing,’’ vivid if not profound, interesting if not “‘literature.”’ I cannot 
better this frank estimate, by a penetrating critic, of his own work; but 
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can heartily underscore the vivid and interesting. Mr. Hart does not 
trouble himself to be thorough or conventional; he merely tells, always 
with a dash of satirical humor, about the things which interested him, not 
hesitating to follow any line of thought right back to California, or wher- 
ever else it may carry him. The result is an intimately personal flavor 
which is unusual and agreeable. The illustrations, from photographs 
taken by “‘the Argonauts,” are not in this case misnamed ; they really 
illustrate. In every mechanical detail the book approaches perfection. 
The Index, seems to have been prepared mainly for the Entertainment 
of the Indexer. Payot, Upham & Co., San Francisco. $2 nef; postage, 
18 cents. 


The Heart of Rome is one of the best of the long list of good CRAWFORD 

stories which are to the credit of Marion Crawford, and that AT HIS 
means that it will make the most jaded novel-reader sit up and 
pay attention. With a charming love story is blended a hunt for hidden 
treasure of an unusual sort, and to this is added a risky adventure in which 
the ‘lost waters’’ of Rome nearly end the career of hero and heroine. 
All this is given zest by the fact that the action takes place almost wholly 
in—or under—palaces ; and that a Baroness, wife of a Senator of Rome, is 
distinctly plebeian in the circles to which the reader is introduced. In 
clesing the tale, Mr. Crawford says that if it “‘shows anything worth 
learning about the world, it is that a gifted man of strong character and 
honourable life may doa foolish and generous thing whereby he may be- 
come in a few days the helpless toy of fate.”” He might have added that 
it shows, in relation to the art of story-telling, how far a practised artist 
may involve a lady, noble of lineage and of character, in situations almost 
unbelievably compromising, and yet keep both her and the tale clean and 
credible. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


After the high-flown unrealities with which Charles Major WOOING 
bid successfully for big editions with his Blooming Knighthood, IN PIONEER 
or words to that effect, it is a surprise and a delight to have from = 
him a tale so simple, so informed and so genuine as 4 Forest Hearth. 
This is a love story of the days when Indiana was still a wilderness for 
the pioneers to tame. Mr. Major warns his readers in the opening para- 
graph that his story will contain ‘‘no heroics, no palaces, no grand people 
—nothing but human nature, the forests, and a few very simple country 
folk indeed.’”” That is, in place of the gilt and tinsel of his earlier ‘ his- 
torical romances,” with Elizabeth Tudor and Mary Stuart and others of 
that ilk come direct from Mrs. Jarley’s Wax Works to play at being alive, 
the reader will find here only an affectionate and convincing picture of the 
earlier days of the country which the author knows best and loves most 
dearly, and of the people who lived and loved in it. He—either he—is to 
be congratulated. The Macmillan Co.,New York. $1.50. 


BEST. 


It is for its studies of character that Mason A. Walton’s A SPARROWS, 
Hermit’s Wild Friends is most valuable—for its clear-cut and SQUIRRELS AND 
convincing drawing of the distinct individuality of those persons as oo 
who wear the fur and feathers that grew there. Mr. Walton has lived for 
almost twenty years where and so that his calling list has been made up 
for the most part from among the people who fly or run or crawl. He has 
studied them with clear eye and open mind; he tells about them with no 
particular effort at literary style, but with contagious affection and insight; 
and anyone who, after reading his testimony, can still doubt that our 
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cousins of the field and the air think, and reason, and learn, and choose, 
instead of automatically stepping upon the treadmill of instinct—why, he 
is simply beyond the reach of evidence. ‘The book is illustrated profusely 
and competently, and is a credit to all concerned in its making. Dana 
Estes & Co., New York. $1.50 net. 


BOOKS AT The ‘‘ Unit Books’’ promise to be an interesting experiment in 
sO MUCH book-making and selling—particularly the selling. The purpose 

& PAGE. is to reprint, one a month, “the permanent books of all litera- 

tures,’’ and to sell them at a price based on the number of pages—one cent 

for each “‘unit’’ of 25 pages, with no extra charge for paper cover, 30 

cents for cloth and 50 cents for leather. Thus, Hawthorne’s Marble Faun, 

with 524 pages, will cost 21 cents in paper, 51 cents in cloth, 71 cents 

in leather. This, and the Letters and Addresses of Abraham Lincoln, 

are the two of the series which have come to my table. They are com- 

petent editions, and cheap at the price. Howard Wilford Bell, New York. 


THE WORSHIP Dr. William Mathews, who wrote How To Get On In The 
OF THE World a generation ago, now elaborates the same theme in Con- 
COLE CAEP. quering Success. ‘This contains nearly 400 pages of mingled an- 

ecdote and advice. In the Index I find the titles, se//-advertising, self-as- 
surance, self-confidence, self-reliance—but not self-sacrifice ; persistence and 
pertinacity are there—not loyalty; economy and liberality in business— 
but not charity or helpfulness; success, over and above all—but not a line 
for friendship, charity, love, justice, mercy or even usefulness. I should be 
sorry to see my own boys setting their course in life by such a compass. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.50 net. 


THE ADVANTAGE Cyrus Townsend Brady has torn his mind from the scenes of 
OF STAYING gore in which it delights to ramble, for long enough to enable him 
—— &% abridge that famous novel of the 40’s, Dr. Samuel Warren’s 
Ten Thousand a Year, toa length more fitted to this generation’s endur- 
ance than its original 400,000 words. The work has been skillfully done, 
and the illustrator, Will Crawford, has caught the spirit of the book admir- 
ably. Dr. Brady prefers 7ittlebat Titmouse as a title to the one selected 
by the author; and, in this case, when doctors disagree, the one above 
ground has the say. Funk & Wagnalls Co., New York. $1.50. 


Eight ‘‘Essays in Western History,’’ by Reuben Gold Thwaites are 
published under the title of the first—How George Rogers Clark Won the 
Northwest. 'This is followed by ‘‘ The Division of the Northwest into 
States,” ‘“‘ The Black Hawk War,” and others of almost equal significance. 
Like all the published work of this sound and indefatigable historical stu- 
dent, this volume is both interesting and valuable. A.C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $1.20 net. 

The same marvelous expedition—hardly to be matched in history for the 
difficulties overcome and the tremendous permanent results tracing to the 
courage and endurance of so small a band—has furnished Caroline Brown 
with the inspiration for her romance, On the We-a Trail. She has taken 
much pains with the historic facts underlying the story, which is otherwise 
sadly faulty. She loves the inflated phrase far too well; she tangles 
“his’s”’ and “‘him’s”’ up so impossibly that, for example, one gentleman’s 
“figure . . . fell short of his own height by some six inches’’—which 
would seem to make him a kind of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. Her hardy 
pioneers, regardless of sex, shed large tears freely and frequently ; her 
Indians are pure Cooperesque—and so on for quantity. Yet the story- 
teller’s knack is there under all the rubbish, and evidence of the patience 
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to labor. There is reasonable probability of a vastly better book from 
this pen. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


A sample of 7he Limerick Up To Date Book, by Ethel Watts Mumford, 


will serve better than a page of criticism. 
There was an old sculptor named Phidias, 
W hose knowledge of Art was invidious. 
He carved Aphrodite 
Without any nightie— 
Which startled the purely fastidious. 
There are fifty-two of these, and the book is appropriately decorated. 


Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. $1 net. 


The elaborate foolery with which George H. Derby, graduate of West Point 
aud Lieutenant of Engineers, amused himself while on duty in California 
in 1855, writing over the signatures of ‘‘ John Phoenix’’ and ‘‘ Squibob,”’ 
has probably been responsible for as much hilarity as falls to the share of 
most fun-makers. It is just as funny as ever, and well deserves the new 
and attractive edition in which it now appears. Forty illustrations, by E. 
W. Kemble, add greatly to the flavor. It is worth mention that the copy- 
right legend of Phaenixiana is the same, except for the date, as was carried 
by the first edition almost half a century ago. Not many publishing 
houses of today were alive then. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $2. 


The sixth volume of Zhe Philippine Islands covers the years from 1583 
to 1588. The most persistent question, just at that time, according to the 
documents here appearing, was what to do with China and the Chinese. 
Some wanted the Chinaman excluded from the Islands, others would have 
him regulated, while still others wanted him encouraged to come. Nor 
were there lacking those who strongly urged that China should be con- 
quered, for the service of Christ, the glory of Spain and the benefit of both 
public and private purses. ‘‘Statesmen’’ have not changed so very 
much in 300 years. The Arthur H. Clark Co., Cleveland ; to be completed 
in 55 volumes; $4 me¢ per volume. 


Probably more people have made the shudderingly fascinating acquaint- 
ance of their uncomfortable relative, the gorilla, through the good offices 
of Paul Du Chaillu, than in all other ways put together. It is more than 
forty years since this giant ape made his initial bow to any consider- 
able audience, in the pages of the first book of this explorer-author ; quite 
fittingly, therefore, he appears in the last one, /m African Forest and 
Jungle, published just before the veteran’s recent death. Unless the boys 
of this generation differ radically from those of mine, they will find the 
book sufficiently thrilling. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50 net. 


Leaving other students to collect and record the facts about birds—in- 
cluding a good many that ‘“‘ ain’t so’’—Abbie Farwell Brown has gathered 
some of the older fancies from many lands. Her Curious Book of Birds 
contains twenty-nine tales from sources far removed in both time and 
place. It will satisfy any child who gets it for a Christmas present. Miss 
Brown has made no effort to preserve, or even suggest, the individuality of 
the peoples who made these stories, by indicating ever so slightly their 
idioms of expression or thought. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.10 
net. Stoll & Thayer Co., Los Angeles. 


The Mark, by Aquila Kempster, is a story of India, in which reincarna- 
tion, hypnotic control and Hindu magic are set off against a background 
of peculiarly slangy English officers. The tale is sufficiently entertaining, 
albeit the conversation of the ancient adept, the reincarnated prince and 
the Lady in the Case brings to my irrelevant memory a circus of long ago. 
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It had an elephant and the elephant had a stately attendant, Hindu as to 
turban, complexion and robes, but, when excitement betrayed him unto 
speech, most unequivocally of the Celtic persuasion. Doubleday, Page & 
Co., New York. $1.50. 


A number of Frank Norris’s later essays, mostly upon various phases of 
literary work, are published under the title, 7he Responsibilities of the 
Novelist. They are always vigorous, often polemic, and, without excep- 
tion, show marks of haste and lack of preparation. Mr. Norris held high 
ideals of the power and duty of the writer of fiction, and worked steadily 
towards them. ‘The value of his work as essayist lies mainly in his formal 
statement of his self-imposed standard as novelist. The proof-reader has 
made some exceptionally bad blunders. Doubleday, Page & Co., New 
York. $1.25 net. 


Raiding With Morgan seems to bring to an end the ‘‘ Young Ken- 
tuckians Series.’’ At least it marries off one of the gallant cousins whose 
thrilling fortunes in the opposing forces of the Civil War have kept boy- 
readers hungry for more through the four preceding volumes. The other 
hero was similarly dealt with in the preceding installment; and, though 
fighting does not necessarily end with the signing of Articles of Capitula- 
tion nor love-making with the marriage certificate, their usefulness for the 
story-teller’s purposes departs at these milestones. A.C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $1.25. 


Michael Davitt’s Within the Pale seems to be a temperate and informed 
study of the outrages against the Jews in a part of Russia. The material 
was gathered on the ground, and under commission for an American news- 
paper. Mr. Davitt was even more concerned to learn the causes and the 
possible remedies for these repeated horrors than to dwell upon their hid- 
eous details. The most surprising piece of information in the book is one 
wholly apart from its main course—that ‘‘no Jew has ever become a mil- 
lionaire in Scotland or the United States.’’ A.S. Barnes & Co., New York. 
$1.20 net. 


Poe’s Best Tales and the same author’s Best Poems and Essays are pre- 
sented in companion volumes, with preface, biographical sketch and intro- 
ductory studies by Sherwin Cody. The work is well done from every point 
of view. Not the least merit of the volumes is the ease with which, 
in spite of their 500 pages apiece, either of them will slip into a reason- 
ably roomy overcoat pocket. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1 each, met. 


The Scarlet Banner, by Felix Dahn (translated from the German by 
Mary J. Safford), gives vivid pictures of the luxury which rusted the iron 
out of the Germanic blood after a century of rule at Carthage, and of the 
intrigue and struggle which preceded the fall of the Vandal Kingdom in 
Africa. The story is interesting ; and the history, though rather richly 
embroidered, is prebably safely reliable—since care and thoroughness are 
habitual to German students. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.50. 

The conclusion of the whole matter, in Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler’s 
Place and Power, is that “‘ the mainspring of English public life, the fun- 
damental force of the British national character, is neither the cult of the 
jumping cat nor the worship of the goldencalf . . . itis the fear of 
the Lord, which fear is the beginning—and the end—of wisdom.’ Which 
may be true, in spite of appearances; but the evidence of it is not to be 
drawn from this novel. D. Appleton & Co., New York. $1.50. 

In Zhe Year's Festivals Helen Philbrook Patten tells agreeably about nine 
of the ldays which time-honored usage has set aside for distinctive ob- 
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servance—New Year’s, Twelfth Night, St. Valentine’s Day, All Fool’s 
Day, May Day, Easter, Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving and Christmas. His- 
tory, tradition, legend, jest, anecdote and verse all contribute to the at- 
tractive little volume. The illustrations are from paintings of the mas- 
ters. Dana Estes & Co., Boston. $1 net. 


An earnest and athletic young clergyman, with a clear conception of his 
duty and a determination to do it regardless of what may be in the way, 
and a young woman of beauty and position who begins by earnestly dis- 
liking him, are the principal characters in Caroline Atwater Mason’s Holt 
of Heathfield. She begins to pity him early in the book; naturally, the 
embrace comes before the end of it. The Macmillan Co., New York. $1.50. 


Marjie of the Lower Ranch is announced as ‘‘a ranch story by a real 
ranch girl,’’ with ‘‘ the Western dash that might be expected of a girl 
who would not ride a broncho that she herself had not broken to saddle,’’ 
The young lady may very likely be an accomplished “ bronco-buster,’’ 
but needs further training before attempting to mount the Steed of Ro- 
mance in public. C. M. Clark Publishing Co., Boston. $1.50. 

Mildred Champagne undertakes, in her Love Stories from Real Life to 
prove that, “‘ Virtue is truly its own reward ;’’ that, ‘“‘ Trouble is often a 
blessing in disguise;’’ that, “‘Experience is indeed the best of all 
teachers ;’’ and to establish sundry other statements as startling. Any 
who doubt their truth may (perhaps) be profited by reading the stories. 
The C. M. Clark Publishing Co., Boston. $1.50. 

The marvelous pioneer work of Dr. Samuel Gridley Howe in discovering 
a way to open the windows of the soul for blind-deaf-mutes is recorded in- 
terestingly by two of his daughters in Laura Bridgman. 'There isno better 
title to immortality than that earned by Dr. Howe, whose whole life was 
a flame of unselfish struggle for the uplift of those oppressed by men or 
conditions. Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 

Marriage in Epigram, compiled by Frederick W. Morton, contains re- 
marks by more than 500 authors on that absorbing subject. ‘‘ The book 
does not take sides ;’’ hence the searcher may find testimonies bearing out 
whatever shade of opinion he may happen to hold at the time. The longer 
he has lived, the more inclined he will be to agree with all of them. A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago. 80 cents net. 

Much the best work so far done by Frances Charles is 7he Awakening 
of the Duchess. Her former books have seemed to strain after effect. This 
is naught but a simple and straightforward tale of a little San Francisco 
lassie who had lacked a mother’s tenderness, and how she won it; but 
it hits the mark which the other books often overshot. Little, Brown & 
Co., Boston. $1.50. 

My Favorite Book-Shelf is described as a “ collection of interesting and 
instructive reading from famous authors.’’ This is exact; and it may be 
added that the selection is creditable to the taste of the compiler, Charles 
Josselyn. In format, the book approaches perfection ; a handsomer page, 
or one more comforting to the eye is rarely seen. Paul Elder & Co., San 
Francisco. $2 net. 

The Star Fairies is a particularly good-looking book of fairy tales, by 
Edith Ogden Harrison. Her fancy is delicate, and the old materials are 
given new arid attractive form. The illustrations in color harmonize with 
and set off the text. Altogether it is an excellent Christmas present for a 
rather dainty little girl. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. $1.25 met. 


CHARLES AMADON Moopy. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 

The Dancers, and Other Legends and Lyrics, Poems by Edith M. 
Thomas. $1. 

Summer Songs in Idlenesse, by Katherine H. McDonald Jackson. $1.25. 

English Lyrics of a Finnish Harp, by Herman Montague Donner. $1. 

The Mothers, a dramatic poem, by Edward F. Hayward. 75 cents. 

Young Ivy on Old Walls, A Book of Verse, by H. Arthur Powell. 

A Reed by the River, Poems by Virginia Woodward Cloud. $1. 

A Field of Folk, Poems by Isabella Howe Fiske. $1. 

Tangled in Stars, Poems by Ethelyn Wetherald. $1. 

Apollo & Keats, Poems by Clifford Lanier. $1.50. 

Semanoud, Poems by H. Talbot Kummer, $1. 

All the above are from the press of Richard G. Badger, Boston. 


The Cynic’s Calendar of Revised Wisdom for 1904, by Oliver Herford, 
Ethel Watts Mumford and Addison Mizner, ‘“‘ with many clever illustra- 
tions and bright decorations in red and black, bound in bright colored 
shirtings with poster label.”” Paul Elder & Co., San Francisco. 75 cents 
net. 

The Thirty Years War on Silver: Money Scientifically Treated and 
Logically Presented. By A. L. Fitzgerald, Justice Supreme Court of 
Nevada. Ainsworth & Co., Chicago; Jones’s Bookstore, Los Angeles. 
$1.10. 

Drawing Room Plays, by Grace Luce Irwin. Seven “ practical amateur 
plays’”’ by “‘an experienced writer of amateur dramatics.’’ Paul Elder & 
Co., San Francisco. $1.25 net. 

Said the Observer, a collection of newspaper sketches, by Louis J. Stell- 
mann. The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. 75 cents. 

A Biographical Sketch of Charles A. S. Vivian, Founder of the Order of 
the Elks. The Whitaker & Ray Co., San Francisco. $1. 

Wild Roses of California, A Book of Verse, by Grace Hibbard. A. M. 
Robertson, San Francisco. $1 met. 

Hagar ; a Dramatic Poem in Three Acts, by Rollin J. Wells. The Broad- 
way Pub. Co., New York. 

The City of Is, and Other Poems, by Frederick Milton Willis. Mercury 
Press, San Francisco. $1. 

Poems of Love and Philosophy, by J. Vinton Webster. ‘The Whitaker 
& Ray Co., San Francisco. $1. 

Beyond the Requiems, and Other Verses, by Louis Alexander Robertson. 
A. M. Robertson, San Francisco. $1 net. 
Cloistral Strains, by Louis Alexander Robertson. A. M. Robertson, 


a" 
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San Francisco. $1 net. 


Co., New York. 


Spray from Helicon, Poems by Henry Reed Conant. The Ohio Printing 
Co., Cleveland. 
The Solitary Path, Poems by Helen Huntington. Doubleday, Page & 


Westwind Songs, by Arthur Upson. Edmund D. Brooks, Minneapolis. | 


75 cents net. 


A Gentleman, from one of Cardinal Newman’s lectures. A.M. Robert- 


son, San Francisco. 10 cents. 


The Golden Banquet and Other Functions during the Reception of Presi- 


dent Roosevelt. The Stanley-Taylor Co., San Francisco. 


snake-skin, $2. 





Death Valley ; Swamper Ike’s Traditional Lore, by D. A. Hufford. D. 
A. Hufford & Co., Los Angeles. Paper cover, 50 cents; yucca, 75 cents 

















Conducted by WILLIAM E. SMYTHE. 


denly become idle at Butte, every man who 





OF 


(Oyeie the news came that 20,000 men had sud- . 0... wracepy 


knows the wonderful State of Montana must 
have grown profoundly thoughtful. Litigation over a mine 
threw the shadow of approaching want over 20,000 homes 
just at the edge of winter in a country where winter is real 
and not imaginary. And yet those men are surrounded by 
vast natural resources which only await the application of 
human labor to render them fit for the support of millions. 
Why, these miners are the Ancient Mariners of their time— 
Water, water everywhere, 
But not a drop to drink— 

opportunities for homes and profitable employment on every 
hand, but nothing for these men to do, and nothing wherewith 
to satisfy the cravings of their hunger! It is a social tragedy. 

Excepting Texas and California, Montana is the biggest 
State in the Union in point of area. In extent and variety of 
resources, and potentialities for the support of a population, its 
rank must be about the same. Something like seventy per cent 
of its soil is still public property, though this statement is 
somewhat misleading, since much of the unoccupied land can 
never be used for homes or farms. However, there is plenty of 
fertile agricultural soil which may be made useful when irriga- 
tion is provided. In the midst of all this natural wealth less 
than 300,000 people are living today. And yet 20,000 can starve 
to death because a few men have had a row about the owner- 
ship of a mine and insist on shutting down the works until the 
case has been passed upon by a higher court. The 20,000 can 
suffer, but the very act which plunges them, and their wives 
and children, into the darkness of coming want adds a few 


Since the above was written, the Governor of Montana has called a 
special session of the Legislature to enact a “‘ fair trial law ’’—whatever 
that may be. As a consequence, the mines have reopened and the men re- 
turned to work. But this fortunate circumstance does not lessen the im- 
portance of the question discussed—the question of providing methods 
which will render impossible the suffering of great numbers of people iu 
the midst of undeveloped natural wealth equal to the sustenance of mil- 
lions. ‘The Butte miners have gone to work, but the problem which was 
sharply revealed by the situation in which they were temporarily placed, 
remains to be solved. 


MONTANA. 
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millions to the superfluous wealth of the men who are fighting 
over the mine, since the cessation of production enhances the 
value of the great stock of copper they have on hand. Is it 
treason to say that in a land where the people have the power 
to right every wrong such things should not be? Well, then, 
make the mostof it! It is a foolish and short-sighted people 
who permit 20,000 industrious citizens to suffer even the appre- 
hension of want in the midst of such plenty as exists today in 
Montana. 


If the New Zealand democracy ruled the affairs of Mon- 


NRW ZEALAND tana the 20,000 idle men would have no cause for worry. 





DOKS. Their idleness would be of short duration. They would 
be put at work, not for some other mine owner, but for ¢hem- 
selves. And their last state would be decidedly better than 
their first. The New Zealanders have a public employment 
agency that is looking for the Man Out of a Job. Like Mon- 
tana, they have a wealth of undeveloped resources and, unlike 
Montana, they are perfectly capable of turning those resources 
to good account. The New Zealanders own the railroads, and 
are thus able to furnish transportation to the man who needs to 
travel in order to find a place to work. They utilize waste labor 
in improving waste land. If they had the Montana case to deal 
with, they would give the idle 20,000 a chance to build roads, 
bridges and irrigation canals. Thus their immediate wants 
would be promptly met. This would involve no loss to the 
State. The new values created by the expenditure of money 
and labor would largely exceed the cost. Having prepared some 
fine, new district for settlement, New Zealand would proceed to 
settle it with the very men who had done the work of prepara- 
tion. The men would be trained, if necessary, in agricultural 
work by practical teachers, and then permitted to settle in 
villages convenient to the public domain. 

‘*But how would they get the capital to start?” some one 
asks. Simplest thing in the world—New Zealand would lend it 
to them. ‘‘ What, without security ?” the inquirer persists 
On the contrary, the security is the best in the world. It con- 
sists of a little farm with an industrious family upon it fighting 
for home and independence. New Zealand loans money for 
such purposes in sums ranging from $150 to $15,000, the amount 
depending upon the settler’s needs and the value of the prop- 
erty. Not good banking? Well, the Colony asserts that it has 
not lost a single dollar in the process yet. What better can be 
said of any banking ? 

The truth is that nearly all new countries are improved with 
borrowed capital. That is the explanation of the presence of so 
many loan agents wherever colonization is in progress. The 
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people of New Zealand are no more a class of borrowers than 
were the settlers of Kansas aud Nebraska—and no less. Only 
New Zealand issues the promissory notes of the country, bor- 
rows its money en d/oc at three per cent, and loans it directly to 
the people at four and a half per cent; while Kansas and Ne- 
braska borrowed of a broker, who borrowed of a commission 
house, who borrowed of a loan and trust company, who bor- 
rowed of some thrifty school ma’am back in New England. It 
cost the people of Kansas and Nebraska anywhere from eight to 
fifteen per cent. for their money, and the people of New Zealand 
four and one-half per cent. In both cases the security was of 
the same kind—that is, land and human jlabor. To the casual 
observer, it would appear that the New Zealanders are several 
per cent smarter than their American cousins. 

At any rate, New Zealand has the remedy for all such blight- 
ing disasters as that which recently fell upon Montana. There 
is room enough in this world for every man who is willing to 
work, and especially in Montana, where wasting waters are 
crying to be stored, and where manless land is waiting to re- 
ceive the landless man, Some day Americans will gain wisdom 
enough to develop their resources after some such method as 
that which is working so successfully in New Zealand. Already 
we have begun to build irrigation works by national enterprise. 
This is good as far as it goes. But we shall go farther in time. 
We shall say it is just as necessary to build homes as it is to 
build battleships, and we shall appropriate money as freely for 
one purpose as forthe other. Some of this money will be loaned 
to settlers who would otherwise be unable to make a start, or 
who could only hope to do so by mortgaging themselves to 
money-lenders who collect interest several times over for the 
benefit of numerous interests engaged in the transaction. 


There is another aspect of this matter well calculated 
to make men think. Most of the valuable mines in the 
West have been discovered on land which was formerly 
public property. What the people own they have a perfect 
right to dispose of under such terms and conditions as they may 
think just and wise. They could, if they chose, provide a 
simple and effective method of establishing title to such prop- 
erty definitely and finally before anyone is permitted to operate 
it, and thus avert such calamities as the one which has fallen 
upon Butte. They could, with justice, and perhaps with 
wisdom, provide that the title to mineral lands should never 
pass from the Government, but that the property should be 
leased for a term of years to those who would develop and 
operate it under certain humane and business-like regulations. 
They might even stipulate how differences between labor and 
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capital used in connection with such leased mines should be 
settled, and thus erect safeguards against disastrous strikes and 
lockouts and long periods of idleness, which now bring hard- 
ship, not only to owners and operatives, but to many other ele- 
ments whose prosperity is dependent upon that of mining dis- 
tricts. Indeed, the people might go farther and arrange to 
collect a magnificent income in the form of royalties for mines 
located on public property. It is reasonably certain that the 
larger part of our mineral wealth yet remains to be discovered. 
It lies, unsuspected and undisturbed, in land which now belongs 
to all the people of the United States. The establishment of 
such regulations could do no possible injustice to anyone. 
There is no vested interest in this undiscovered wealth, except 
the vested interest of the American people. ‘Those who do not 
care to lease mines under these terms would be under no obliga- 
tion to do so. Still, the terms might be such as to encourage 
them to engage in mining. ‘The mine that turned out to be un- 
profitable might pay no royalty whatever, while those that paid 
reasonably well might contribute a reasonable royalty to the 
public treasury, and those that proved to be bonanzas might 
contribute in proportion. For instance there is a certain mine 
which is said to yield a net revenue of $1,000,000 a month to 
the person who owns it. It is located on land which a few years 
ago belonged to the Government. Such a mine might reason- 
ably pay ten per cent of its profits into the treasury. In ten 
years this would amount to nearly as much as the total sum now 
lying in the Reclamation Fund for the benefit of national irri- 
gation. The man who owns it might worry along with an 
income of $900,000 a month from the property, while thousands 
of homes would be created with the proceeds of the royalty and 
the whole country benefited. 

These ideas are not new. Other countries have applied them 
successfully in the past. The Boers filled their war-chest with 
money obtained from this source. The mineral wealth which 
still remains as the property of all should be used for the benefit 
of all, and it may be that the reason 20,000 men, and many 
more women and children, are plunged into gloom at Butte is 
that we may learn this lesson. 


soctat, Henry E. Huntington, and his widespread scheme of 
INFLUENCE OF electric railways, are probably the strongest factors in 
BLECTRIC LINES. the evolution of new social conditions throughout a 
large part of California. Mr. Huntington and his associates 

must be men of imagination, or they could not foresee a vast 

future development of material resources and a growth of popu- 

lation, then proceed boldly to employ their millions in hastening 

the realization. Taking Los Angeles for the center of their 
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operations, they are reaching out into the country in every 
direction. They are going east through the San Bernardino 
valley and west at least as far as Santa Barbara. From the 
latter point they are likely to reach up the coast to an ultimate 
connection with the growing network of electric lines at San 
Jose and thence on to all the communities about the Bay. They 
are striking south into prosperous Orange County, and will no 
doubt follow down the coast to San Diego, thereby opening upa 
delightful region which is destined to become the resort of many 
thousands in summer and winter alike. But this is not all. 
The new system is to penetrate the great San Joaquin Valley, 
going north from Ventura to Kern County, then on through 
Tulare and Fresno. The latter city and its surrounding colonies 
will become like a web of electric lines. What effect will these 
developments have upon the social and industrial life of Cali- 
fornia? The effect will be two-fold. 

It will enlarge the lives of all who now dwell in the territories 
to be traversed. To cheapen and to quicken transportation is to 
bring people closer together and to lengthen their days by saving 
their time. The electric car is the poor man’s carriage. It 
opens the door of the country to those hitherto housed up in 
the town. It is merciful to the farmer’s horses, for it is cheaper 
to ride in the car than to drive one’s own team. These new 
conditions mean a constant interchange of people between town 
and country with a resulting increase of social opportunities. 
People will now gather to attend all sorts of meetings as they 
never did before. They will see each other oftener and know 
each other better. And this means the enlargement of life. 

There is another aspect of the matter of no less importance. 
These new electric railways will facilitate the settlement of the 
country in small farms. Doubtless they will give a new impulse 
to the modern tendency which makes for the concentration of 
population in large towns, but this is not likely to be the evil 
in agricultural California, which some people think it has been in 
Eastern commercial and industrial centers. The reason is that 
it pays here to cultivate the soil and that the conditions of rural 
life are much more attractive and satisfying than in some other 
parts of the country. With the exception of irrigation, no in- 
fluence can do more to facilitate close settlement of the land 
than cheap and rapid transportation. ‘Therefore, a large, im- 
mediate and constant growth of population may be expected to 
follow the construction of these new electric lines. It has re- 


quired much faith to build them in advance of the actual de- 
mand, but no one who appreciates the latent greatness of Cali- 
fornia doubts that this faith will be handsomely justified. Mr. 
Huntington’s enterprise is a big contribution to civilization on 
the Pacific. 
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shies It is little wonder that persons who are unfamiliar 
MAN with the facts fail to sympathize with the demand for 
MISTAKEN. the repeal of the Timber and Stone Act when a man 
like General Green, the Sage of the Sacramento, misunderstands 
the reason and the object of the movement. General Green 
keenly appreciates the vital need of preserving the watersheds, 
and always means to be on the people’s side of every question. 
And yet he criticises Chairman Boothe, the executive head of 
the National Irrigation Congress, because he has called upon 
the President and the General Commissioner of the Land Office 
and urged them to favor the repeal. General Green’s point is 
that it is the President and Commissioner who are solely respon- 
sible for the honest enforcement of the law, and that it is 
ridiculous to ask them to favor its repeal when all they need do 
is to insist that the letter and spirit of the law be observed. 

So he denounces Mr. Boothe’s talk as ‘‘ humbug.” 

The Timber and Stone Act was not enacted for the purpose 
of preventing the absorption of the forests for speculation and 
monopoly. How can it be ‘‘enforced” so as to prevent that 
result ? A citizen files upon a quarter section of timber, mak- 
ing oath that he does so for his own use and benefit. He pays 
two dollars and a half an acre and gets title. Then he turns 
around and sells the land to a syndicate which is consolidating 
a vast tract into a single ownership. The moment the title 
vests in this citizen he has a right to sell it to whomever he 
chooses. Perhaps that is the ‘use and benefit” he intended 
from the beginning, or perhaps he has honestly changed his 
mind. It is an extremely difficult matter to prove that the filing 
was dishonest within the meaning of the law. ‘There is some- 
thing in General Green’s contention that the “‘ poor devil” who 
takes up land to sell for a song as soon as he gets title is as 
much within his rights as the well-to-do individual who takes 
it up to hold for a high price and pays taxes on it for five or 
ten years before finding a customer. But that is not the point 
involved in the demand for the repeal of the law. Neither the 
** poor devil” nor the well-to-do citizen should be permitted to 
acquire valuable timber-land merely for speculation. Water- 
sheds must be preserved, because of their intimate relation to 
agriculture. They can only be preserved, when timber is cut 
and denuded areas replanted under good public regulations. 
And when timber is sold, the Government should realize some- 
thing like its true value. 

Evidently General Green does not understand what the advo- 
cates of repeal propose as a substitute for the present law. 
Their proposition is that the Government shall not part with 
another acre of its forest lands, but shall retain title forever. 
Then they propose that stumpage shall be sold at reasonable 
prices to those who will cut it in accordance with good regula- 
tions. ‘Thus we shall eat our cake and have it, too. This is a 
sane and just policy which should be supported by everybody 
except those who want to grab the forests and hold them 
against the needs of the future—aclass to which General 


Green by no means belongs. 
Wm. E. Smuyrue. 
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IN DEFENSE OF FOREST RESERVES. 


or West is trembling in the travail of a new birth of 
customs and institutions. And among these is the 

scientific and comprehensive forestry policy represented 
by Gifford Pinchot, the official head of the work in the United 
States. The first step in this plan is the withdrawal from entry 
of timbered areas still belonging to the Government. 

The creation of forest reserves is bitterly opposed throughout 
the West by two elements—the lumber interest, which wants to 
acquire more timber, and the livestock interest, which desires to 
range its cattle and sheep on the forest lands without re- 
strictions, as it has done in the past. Besides these two 
chief objectors there are many who sympathize with them. 
These include merchants and other business men who want the 
country developed as rapidly as possible, and who regard the 
reservation as an interference with legitimate enterprise. The 
opposition is particularly aggressive in Northern California, 
where timber is an economic factor of vast moment. 

Mr. Pinchot recently visited California and listened to the 
objections advanced against his policy. Ina letter to a prominent 
citizen of San Francisco, he has supplied specific answers to all 
the arguments brought to his attention. The essential points 
contained in his letter are reproduced, not only as a matter of 
current interest, but also that they may be of record in these 
pages for future reference. 

The object of the forest reserves is, to use the words of the 
President, ‘the making and maintenance of prosperous homes.” 
The idea is not to retard development, but to make all the re- 
sources of the forest available for use. The present lines of 
withdrawals are not intended to be permanent, but are made 
simply to give time for a more careful examination. Land 
found unfit for forest reserves will be excluded. 

It is claimed that large areas unsuited forreserves now owned 
by the Southern Pacific Company have been included, and that 
this will permit the Company to effect an exchange of com- 
paratively worthless land for valuable lands elsewhere. The 
Government has shown in its dealings with the Santa Fé Com- 
pany in Arizona that its policy is toexchange for lands of equal 
value, where railroad property is unavoidably included in re- 
serves. Lands temporarily denuded may, however, be very 
valuable for reserve purposes. Brush and chaparral are of great 
importance as protectors of water supply. 

It is claimed that large owners will denude their lands and 
then exchange for valuable timber elsewhere, and that various 
counties will lose in taxes. Mr. Pinchot replies that denuded 
lands unsuited for agriculture pay small taxes, but admits the 
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other evil mentioned in this complaint. He says the friends of 
forest reserves have repeatedly sought to have the law amended 
so that land could be exchanged only for land of equal value. 
They still hope to succeed. If the timber on thousands of 
square miles now covered with chaparral had been cut under 
proper regulations, the land would now be covered with valuable 
stands of timber and be a permanent source of wealth to the 
counties in which it lies. 

It is also objected that mineral development will be retarded 
by the reserves. The mineral laws apply equally within the 
reserves and outside, except that large users of timber are re- 
quired to purchase it from the Government under permit. Con- 
venient regulations have been made in this regard and there is 
no danger of delay on account of red tape. In the Black Hills, 
where the policy is in full operation, the miners sustain it 
heartily. 

Mr. Pinchot denies that the livestock industry will be un- 
reasonably restricted in consequence of the reserves. Of course, 
the Government is anxious to prevent overgrazing, and this is 
important to all the interests dependent upon the watershed. 
But during the past year 1,151,278 sheep and 459,137 cattle and 
horses have been grazed on forest reserves under regulations. 

There is no force in the objection that the reserves will inter- 
fere with homeseekers, since land more valuable for agriculture 
than for timber will not be included. Neither is it true that 
investment in railroads and power plants would be discouraged. 
The law makes provision for right of way through the reserves, 
and new railroads are chiefly contemplated where large areas 
of timber are in private ownership. Friends of the forest policy 
favor a law permitting the sale of stumpage, so that timber on 
the public land would continue to be cut, though under good 
regulations. ‘The success of power plants depends on continuous 
water supply, and on the holding of the soil by the forests to 
prevent the silting up of reservoirs. Power plants are much 
more likely to locate on streams whose headwaters are thus 
protected than elsewhere. 

It is said that the prolific growth of young trees after cutting 
makes forest protection unnecessary. But good forestry, says 
Mr. Pinchot, will keep the land producing trees instead of brush. 

Finally, the opponents of the reserves declare that the forest 
is unnecessary to regulate the flow of streams, and that on the 
contrary it wastes the water by absorbing it. As this objection 
amounts in some localities to a popular superstition, Mr. Pinchot’s 


reply must be quoted : 

It has been proved by the experience of all mankind, not only in the 
United States but throughout the world, that the forests do regulate the 
streams. This truth is held most firmly by the United States Geological 
Survey, which is the highest authority on the subject in this country. 
Those who hold that the forest does not regulate the flow of streams, or 
that the trees absorb more water than they save, are simply mistaken. 
Careful local studies by the agents of the Bureau of Forestry in Northern 
California definitely confirm this view. ‘ F 

Mr. Pinchot’s letter is the most important contribution yet 
made in defense of the great forest reserve policy. It should be 
widely read and discussed, for it is inseparably related to the 
growth of the largest possible number of homes and the pros- 


perity of all industry in the West. 
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POSSIBLE GROUNDS OF AGREEMENT. 


HE most public-spirited and disinterested citizens of Cali- 
of fornia would be glad to see all the thoughtful friends of 
irrigation unite upon some good measure to be presented 
to the Legislature thirteen months hence. The San Francisco 
Chronicle was the most prominent champion of the Works Bill. 
The opposition to that measure was perhaps voiced as vigor- 
ously in this magazine as in any other publication. That news- 
paper and this magazine now find themselves in agreement on 
two very important propositions. 

The first is that the policy of national irrigation should be 
promptly applied to the development of the great interior valley 
of California in accordance with the declaration of the Ogden 
Convention. This plan is heartily supported by Governor 
Pardee and the Interior Department. The money is lying in the 
Treasury to carry it into effect. It is no longer a remote possi- 
bility, but an absolute certainty if the people want it. So far 
as we know, none of the elements which opposed the Works Bill 
would object to this epoch-making development. 

The Chronicle, in a recent editorial, speaks well of the Dis- 
trict Irrigation Law, and expresses the opinion that it offers a 
feasible method of future progress. It very wisely suggests 
that it should be safeguarded on its administrative side to pre- 
vent the repetition of some very foolish mistakes which were 
made in the past. Many who opposed the Works Bill, though 
not all, would agree with the Chronicle on this matter also. It 
would secure that joint ownership of land and water for which 
we contended, and it could be made to supplement most admira- 
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bly the system of public works to be constructed by the Govern- 
ment. It also secures the principle of local autonomy, or home 
rule, so dear to the irrigators of the West. It would leave 
absolutely undisturbed the various communities, particularly 
in Southern California, which have worked out their own salva- 
tion by using practically all the water supply beneficially and 
economically, and which now want to be let alone. While 
strong opposition would doubtless develop to any extension of 
the District idea, the same would be true of constructive legis- 
lation of any kind. 

Even with such plans adopted, it would still be necessary to 
have some general administration over streams in which these 
large new works should be created. Agreement on this subject 
might be more difficult. But in this connection a study of the 
new Nevada law is earnestly commended. Some of its features 
may prove feasible in California. At any rate, the Constructive 
League is ready to do all in its power to unite the friends of 
irrigation on some good measure. This done, the League will 
fight as hard to put that measure through as it fought to defeat 
a bill which it considered fundamentally wrong. 


A TWENTIETH CENTURY REVIVAL. 


BENJAMIN FAY MILLS ENTERS UPON A NEW EVANGELISM WITH 
SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC BEARINGS. 


NEW evangelism was launched in Southern California 

OY during October last. It seems quite safe to predict that 

it will make a deep mark on the life of the times. While 

the work is of a profoundly spiritual character, it is also inti- 

mately related to social and economic thought and tendencies, 

and may thus well be chronicled in these pages. Indeed, it is 

distinctly a product of the Twentieth Century West, and lends 

encouragement to those who believe that some of the most 

potent influences of the future are to originate on the Pacific 
Coast and travel eastward. 

The voice of the new crusade is one that has long been heard 
in the land in connection with evangelistic work, though on 
somewhat different lines. With the exception of Dwight L. 
Moody, no revivalist of recent times has addressed more people 
or accomplished larger results than Benjamin Fay Mills. A\l- 
though he is yet but forty-six years of age, his name has been 
familiar to the whole country for at least fifteen years. A dozen 
years ago he was in the height of his career as an Orthodox 
evangelist, and his work in that capacity extended into a much 
later period. But the day came when he changed his views on 
some material points. The churches which had everywhere lent 
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their enthusiastic codperation to his former work were naturally 
shocked and grieved when the announcement came that he had 
adopted liberal views of theology. They felt, and did not hesi- 
tate to say, that B. Fay Mills had destroyed his usefulness at a 
moment when he should have entered upon the prime of his 
career. But no one questioned his sincerity. ‘There is a simple 
rule by which such things are measured in these days. 

** How much does he get out of it?” the average man asks, 
meaning, of course, how much money does he make. The suc- 
cessful revivalist of national or world-wide fame always enjoys 
a large earning capacity. Usually, he demands nothing, but 
invariably he receives a handsome free-will offering from his 
large and enthusiastic congregations. He is well entertained, 
aS a man intensely busy in doing good for others ought to be. 
His name and his words fill the newspapers and his praises are 
on every lip. He becomes a man of real power and, in addition 
to the satisfaction of noble achievement, enjoys a very generous 
measure of worldly success. It was evident enough to all that 
when Mills the Orthodox became Mills the Liberal, he must have 
done so for conscience’s sake. This fact did not mitigate the 
genuine sorrow with which the announcement of the change 
was received in the hundreds of communities which he had so 
deeply stirred in former times, but it did make him quite secure 
in the respect of his fellow-men. 

Mr. Mills began his career in liberalism at Boston, where he 
was invited to go by Edward Everett Hale. A committee was 
organized to support his work, and for two years he addressed 
great congregations in Music Hall and Hollis Street Theater. 
Four years ago, he accepted a call tothe First Unitarian Churcn 
at Oakland, Cal. He filled that pulpit until the 11th of last 
October, also preaching at Alameda in the afternoon, and at San 
Francisco in the evening, each Sunday. He still enjoyed good 
audiences, though of course no such concourse of people came 
to hear him as during the great revivals when nearly all the 
churches worked with him. 

A settled pastorate, even with two extra congregations to 
preach to once a week, was a very quiet life for Mr. Mills, after 
the years of strenuous work which lay behind him. But the four 
years’ residence in the beautiful Piedmont Hills represented a 
period of intense intellectual activity. With the aid of his 
gifted wife, he became a profound student, not of theology in 
the narrow sense, but of all the great religions of the world, of 
literature, of science, of society and of economics. He was 
searching for God and found him—everywhere! And he was 
seeking the inmost meaning of Christ’s teachings in their rela- 
tion to the practical affairs of daily life. For he believed that 
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his real mission on earth was yet to be performed—that his 
‘future ” lay before and not behind. He felt also that his true 
work lay in the evangelistic field and not in filling any single 
pulpit. 

But a more momentous thought was stirring within him. He 
had once been a powerful preacher of Orthodox theology. He 
had left this ground and become a Unitarian. But could he 
rest even there? He had reached the conclusion that the 
essence of every religion is the same, and that all the great 
teachers, through all the ages and in all parts of the earth have 
preached an identical gospel. At length, a clear conception 
came to him. He would resign his pastorate and go forth 
** without scrip or purse” to preach ‘‘the very best thoughts 
that I can think, believing that if this be not the truth, then 
truth is something so much greater that as yet I cannot even 
think it.” But where should he begin ? 

He prepared a brief statement of the religious work which 
he believed he was fitted to do and sent it to a few trusted per- 
sonal friends living in different parts of the United States. He 
asked them to tell him frankly, first, whether they sympathized 
with such an undertaking ; second, if so, whether they would 
undertake to “father” it in their community. All of his 
friends replied sympathetically, but only one place seemed to be 
open for an immediate beginning. This was San Diego. Mr. 
Mills preached his farewell sermon at Oakland on Sunday, 
October 11th, and the first sermon of his new evangelism Tues- 
day, October 13th. It was absolutely necessary to rest one day 
—on the cars !—because of the distance between Oakland and 
San Diego. 

Mr. Mills and his San Diego friends anticipated no difficulty 
in the formation of a representative committee to take charge 
of the meetings. The plan was to have a member from each 
religious organization, including the Hebrews, Catholics and 
Theosophists, as well as representatives of the public outside 
of all organizations. But it was quickly discovered that no 
such committee could be enlisted. Prominent church members 
declined to participate, but did so in a way which could not fail 
to command entire respect. They said that if Mr. Mills was 
trying to do good they wished him all success, but since he had 
changed his views materially they thought they ought first to 
hear the new message before committing themselves to its sup- 
port in the slightest degree. Otherwise they might put their 
churches in a false position. On the other hand, they did not 
desire to be put in the position of declining to assist something 
which might turn out to be acceptable to them. In other words, 
they thought they ought not to be asked to declare themselves 
one way or the other until the new evangelism had spoken. 
When the matter was reported to Mr. Mills, he promptly con- 
curred in the opinion of the church members. ** But,” he said, 
‘I did not want anybody to feel that while professing to love 
everybody, I did not love them.” ‘There was, therefore, no com- 
mittee to prepare the way. A hall was engaged and it was 
announced that Mr. Mills would deliver four addresses on 
““Twentieth Century Religion.” 
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When the hour arrived the speaker found a crowd which ex- 
tended out upon the sidewalk. He had to request the people 
who filled the aisles to stand a little closer and let him pass 
through. The moinent he was recognized, a wave of applause 
swept the hall. One thing was already settled—the people still 
desired to hear Benjamin Fay Mills. He intended to make no 
reference to the change which had occurred in his theological 
opinions since he appeared in San Diego twelve years before, 








BENJAMIN Fay MILLs. Photo by Stephens 


and did make none himself. But the friend who introduced him 
touched upon the matter briefly. Hesaid: ‘‘ When such a revela- 
tion comes to any man what would you have himdo? Would you 
have him grovel, like a coward? Would you have him hold a 
mask before his face, like a hypocrite ? Or would you have him, 
like a brave and dauntless soul, sacrifice power and popularity 
and emoluments, if need be, and be true to himself?” The 
answer of the audience was unmistakable. 
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In his first address, Mr. Mills gave a rapid outline of the kind 
of religion which he thinks the twentieth century should accept 
and practice. It will be a religion of learners, of laborers, and 
of lovers. On the three following nights he took up these ideas 
in detail. In discussing the “‘Religion of Learning,” he planted 
himself squarely on the doctrine of evolution and gave a mar- 
velously lucid account of the world’s scientific progress, particu- 
larly during the nineteenth century and the opening years of 
the twentieth. This religion will accept nothing as final, so far 
as the physical facts of the universe are concerned, but will 
keep abreast of scientific knowledge as it unfolds. ‘‘ The great- 
est thing we know,” he said, “‘is that we are to know more.” 
The sermon on the “‘ Religion of Labor” was one of the most 
inspiring of the series. ‘‘God- never made a world,” he de- 
clared. ‘“‘He has started several, including this one, but He 
depends on the human race to carry it forward to completion. 
All who do their work in the right way, and in the right spirit, 
are working in partnership with God.” He proceeded to show 
the beauty, dignity and holiness of labor and the importance of 
training the young to this conception of the work they are to 
do. There is no more important aspect of religion. In his ad- 
dress on the “ Religion of Loving,” he applied the teachings 
of Jesus not only to the relations of individuals to each other, 
but to their relations with industry, politics and society. It was 
a plea for brotherhood, carried to its logical conclusion. He 
fearlessly declared that Socialism is inevitable, though he looks 
for a day beyond that, when men will be “‘good enough to live 
the loving life without the compulsion of law.” 

The Mills meetings in San Diego were planned to cover four 
days. Actually, they lasted four weeks, being extended from 
time to time in response to popular invitations. Soon the 
preacher was speaking three times a day—at the early hour of 
8:15, then at 3:30 in the afternoon, and at 7:30 in the evening. 
Unity Hall, where the meetings began, was early outgrown, 
and the more commodious Isis Theater was engaged when it 
had vacant dates. On one occasion it was suddenly found that 
neither the hall nor the theater could be obtained for two days. 
In this dilemma, Mr. Mills’s friends asked for the use of the 
First Congregationa: Church for the purpose of holding four 
meetings. The request was graciously granted, after full dis- 
cussion at a meeting of the membership. In all, something 
like forty meetings were held, with an aggregate attendance ex- 
ceeding the entire population of the city. And what did the 
preacher talk about at all these meetings ? 

The early morning meetings were of a very tender and con- 
fidential character. The people were required to be in their 
seats promptly at 8.15, when the doors were locked. Mr. Mills 
spoke exactly one-half hour, and dealt exclusively with the 
inner meaning of the Sermon on the Mount. These talks were 
extremely spiritual, and brought the people very close together 
in thought and purpose. The public meetings covered a wide 
range of discussion and amplified the ideas which had been sug- 
gested by the four opening addresses. A very notable group of 
addresses was that on “‘ The Divinity of Man.” 
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Mr. Mills was asked to formulate a statement of his teaching, 
and did soin the following words, which have been printed in 
colors on a card and placed in many a San Diego home and 
office : 

THE GOSPEL FOR AN AGE OF UNREST. 

The Gospel foran Age of Unrest is a re-statement of the fundamental 
truth that unselfishness is the solution of every individual and social prob- 
lem. Science teaches the unity of substance, and the last word of philoso- 
phy emphasizes altruism as the type of life that is fitted tosurvive. In 
private life this gospel means consecration to the ideal expressed in the 
words ‘‘ Not to be ministered unto, but to minister.’’ In sociology, it is 
called brotherhood ; in economics, it requires coéperation ; its political ex- 
pression is democracy, and in religion its name is love. 

It stands squarely on the declaration of Paul that “All law is fulfilled in 
one word, even in this: Thou shalt love!” 

It is always constructive and never censorious; thinketh no evil, is 
always kindly in spirit and utterance; contends with nothing ; aims to 
criticise only by creation, and takes as its motto, ‘‘I am come, not to 
destroy, but to fulfill.’ It is Christian in the true sense, and teaches that 
the life we believe Jesus to have lived is the life men ought to live, and it 
recognizes the same gospel at the heart of every great religion. 

It aims to found no institutions, but to generate the Spirit that will test 
every institution, strengthen those that are worthy to live, and make its 
own appropriate forms of expression. 

It attaches itself to no church or sect or party, but endeavors fearlessly 
and lovingly to apply its principles to the home, the school, the church, in- 
dustry and commerce, the State and the intercourse of the nations. 

It is empirical, not dogmatic; practical rather than theoretical, and 
affords a basis for spiritual union and practical codperation of those who 
differ in intellectual opinions. 

It recognizes no artificial distinctions among men, but regards them all 
as children of God and brothers one of another. 


Mr. Mills’ farewell meeting was held at the Isis Theatre in 
the presence of an immense audience. Besides his own address, 
there were feeling remarks by several citizens who voiced the 
appreciation of the community. Twoof the addresses expressed 
the popular sentiment so perfectly that brief extracts must be 
quoted : 

Mr. Philip Morse, a prominent business man, and a Method- 


ist, said : 

Do we not all believe in goodness? And, if we do, are we willing to 
order our lives accordingly? * * * Hegel says that ‘‘ when the time 
is ripe, men know.”’ I believe the time is ripe for men to begin to prac- 
tice brotherly love, and that it is going to win. 

If this spirit has really taken root here in San Diego, our city will have 
an added charm that shall eclipse all the rest. The self-seeking spirit will 
be put away; greed and the rule of gold will be effaced, and the glorious 
leaven will spread until other communities, other States and other nations 
shall catch the divine inspiration and realize the true meaning and practice 
of the Sermon on the Mount. 

Mr. Ernest E. White, manager of the Spreckels Commercial 
Company, and a Unitarian, said: 

What Mr. Mills has been saying is not new. I have heard just such 
truths from my youth up, but I can truly say that I have never known them 
before. Mr. Mills is inspired with the true spirit, and has been enthusing 
us with the same spirit. His teachings are a panacea forall troubles, and 
make life and its problems so simple that its difficulties fade away. They 
do not make life easy*-no man who wishes for his epitaph the glorious 
epilogue to Asolando, which Mr. Mills has just quoted, would want to make 
life easy. But they do make life simple, and wholly within the compre- 
hension of each of us. Now, if we wish to express our thanks to him, in 
the way that would please him most, it will be by trying to live the life he 
has pointed out to us--to live our religion—a religion of deed and not of 
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creed; a religion of service to our fellowmen. And it will be in this way 
only that we can thank him adequately—not to talk about it, but to do it. 

Such is the story of the first chapter in the new evangelistic 
career of Benjamin Fay Mills. Readers will naturally ask if 
there was any practical outcome of the work aside from 
the spiritual awakening which always accompanies a powerful 
presentation of Christ’s life and teachings. 

There was no “ mourners’ bench,” no appeal for converts. 
But as the meetings went on from day to day, the speaker saw 
many evidences of tremendous earnestness on the part of men 
and women. A few days before the close, he invited all who 
seriously desired to lead the Christ-like life to address letters to 
him and say so in black and white. A large number did so. 
These received a reply, asking them to assemble and confer 
after his departure. He outlined definite plans on which they 
might proceed. He did not advise an organization. ‘* You 
cannot build anything that has roots—it must be planted. If it 
has really been planted here, it will grow,” he suggested. 

Some people thought he would try to found a new church or 
society. On the contrary, he urged those who now belong to 
churches to remain with them and build them up, and those 
who do not belong to churches to affiliate with whatever church 
seems best to meet their needs. But there is a large field of 
labor which he urges them to cultivate, codperating as far as 
possible with existing institutions. T’o this end, committees 
were formed, and every individual assigned to service on one of 
them. ‘These committees cover a wide variety of activities, 
not all of which are in the line of charities. Something will be 
done for the spread of scientific knowledge and, it is hoped, 
much will be done to teach the young the religion of labor. 
Public meetings will be held todiscuss the wide range of topics 
in which general interest has been aroused. Prominent men 
from abroad will be invited to give the public the benefit of 
their knowledge and ideas. Home talent will be developed in 
the same field. But, most important of all, the little band will 
try to live the simple, loving, self-effacing life which Jesus 
lived and taught. In a word, the plan is not to talk, not to 
pose, but to do—and to do it so quietly that no one will know 
who did it. 

Mr. Mills went from San Diego to Long Beach, where he 
preached the ‘‘Gospel for an Age of Unrest” in a Congrega- 
tional church. Over the door of that church are these words, 
*‘A Temple of Brotherhood and Truth.” ‘Thence, he went to 
Green Bay, Wisconsin, where he continued his labors in another 
Congregational church. The first of the year will find him 
back in Southern California, for a crusade which will perhaps 
cover several months. Los Angeles gave him an audience 
of thousands on a recent Sunday, and demanded a series of 
meetings, which will probably begin in January. 

His enthusiastic friends believe the new evangelism will 
sweep around the world and make a spiritual awakening that 
will write its history in the annals of social and economic prog- 
ress. Whatever may come of it, the new work of the famous 
evangelist is certain to attract the deepest attention through- 
out the religious world. 
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e Basis of any ffice Syste 
be a Simple, Efficient Method 
of Filing Correspondence 







The original Shannon System (made solely by us) provides— 
not merely instant location of any paper—but also positive Safety 
and Unlimited Capacity. Our catalogue No.3U0ML takes up this subject 
in detail. May we send it to you? 
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Rapid Roller 
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YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO. sure way of copying cor- 
Los Angeles Agency: respondence. Shows every 

THE OUT WEST CoO. correction or alteration. 
Strong — speedy — easily 
operated. Write to-day 


Main Factories and Ex. Offices, 
Rochester, N. Y. for catalogue No. 33-ML, 
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Sales Rooms, 1408 West Ninth Street 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Addresto Fe. W. VOLZ ¢ 


P. °. —CANON DIABLO, ARIZ. 











urist Hotels 


The Angelus, Los Angeles 


American and European plans. Corner 
Fourth and Spring Sts., Los Angeles, Cal. 
Fire-proof, strictly modern and elegant. 
The newest of the first-class hotels of the 
State. Opened December 28, 1901, by G. S. 
Ho.tmeEs, also proprietor of 


The Knutsford, Salt Lake City 


Tourists and others going Eastward will 
find that a stop-off of a few days at Salt Lake 
City can be most pleasurably spent. The 
** Knutsford ” is the only new fire-proof hotel, 
for the better class of trade, in the city 
Every place of interest is nearby this hotel. 
Do not be misled, but check your baggage di- 
rect to the “Knutsford,” Salt Lake City. 

N. B.—An interesting illustrated booklet 
on “ Zion,” will be mailed to anyone address- 
ing G. S. Hotmss, Proprietor. 














The Stratford 


MICHIGAN and 
JACKSON BOULEVARDS 


CHICAGO 


GEO. B. WEAVER 


European Plan 
$1.50 per Day and Upwards 


Located in. the heart of the 
Business, Shopping and Thea- 
ter districts fronting on Lake 
Michigan. 

The handsomest Dutch 
Room in America on the 
ground floor, and noted for its 
very excellent cuisine. 

French Restaurant on parlor floor 

The sanitary equipment of this 
Hotel is of the very best and latest 
improved appliances. 
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No roads too rough or uneven for the Oldsmobile. Its strong 
construction and simple mechanism are built to undergo the 
most severe usage. Its easy, cushioned frame affords perfect 
comfort to its occupants at all times. 

Embodying the latest improvements that our long experience 
has suggested, the Oldsmobile is today, in ail seasons and on 
all roads, “the best thing on wheels.” 


Price, $650-2° 


For stormy weather, the Oldsmobile can be fitted with a water- 
proof top and apron that provides perfect protection for the occupants 

















and the operating lever. 
Selling agencies in all the large cities, or write for full 
information to Dept. 54 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS 


DETROIT, MICH., U.S. A. 





Member of the Association of Licensed Automobile Manufacturers 
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Largest National Bank in Southera California 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


OF LOS ANGELES 


Designated Depositary of the United States. 
Capital Stock $ 400,000 


Surplus and Undivided Profits over ............... 360,000 
______,_ TATTLE INN, AEM BT 5,000,000 
J. M. ELtiortt, Prest. W.G. KerCKHOPP, V.-Prest. 

J. C. Drake, Second V.-Prest. 

W. T. S. HAMMOND, Cashier 
DIRECTORS 
J. D. Bicknell” H. Jevne W. G. Kerckhoff 
J. M. Elliett F. Q. Story J. D. Hooker 

J. C. Drake 


All Departments of a Modern Banking Business Conducted 
Los Angeles National Bank 


N. E. Cor. First and Spring Sts. 
UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 





Capital, - - - - $500,000.00 
Surplus and Profits, - - 250,000.00 
U. S. Bonds carried at Par, 650,000.00 


Modern Safety Deposit and Storage Vaults. 
No city or county deposits. No interest paid 
on deposits. 

W. C. Patterson, President. 
G. E. Bittinger, Cashier. 








Orange County Ranches 


SARE 


Dividend Payers 


That is the 
reason why 


The Mortdase Indebtedness 


on property is less than in any other 
county in the State. SANTA ANA is 
the county seat. 

For information write to 


ORANGE COUNTY REALTY (0. 


SANTA ANA, CAL. 























| REDLANDS =| 


ORANGE GROVES 


in REDLANDS 
BUSINESS BLOCKS, HOUSES AND LOTS 


For Sate at Lowest PRIcEs. 





Fifteen years of intimate knowledge of Red- 
lands property enables me to help investors se- 
lect wisely a grove or a house or a good paying 
business property in Redlands and vicinity. 
For information address 


JOHN P. FISK 
First Nat’] Bank Bik. REDLANDS, CAL. 











| PASADENA | 


/ SELL ORANGE ORCHARDS 


That pay a steady investment, with good water 
rights. I have them in the suburbs of Pasadena, 





finely located for homes, also in the country for 
Fine homes in Pasadena a specialty. 


profit. 





16 S. Raymond Ave. Pasadena, Cal. 
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WE SELL THE EARTH 
BASSETT & SMITH 


We deal in all kinds of Real Estate, Orchard and 
Residence Property. Write for descriptive pamphlet. 


Room 208, 20214 S. BROADWAY 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


For PERFECT PRINTING 


NOLAN & SMITH BLOCK 





For TELEGRAPHIC CODES 
Wire, Telephone or Write Wire, Telephone or Write 


JOHN PARTRIDGE JOHN PARTRIDGE 


For EVERYTHING NEEDED TO RUN AN OFFICE 


Wire, Telephone or Write 


JOHN PARTRIDGE 


306 California St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


CHRISTMAS 
THINGS-FOR HER 


What would be more acceptable than a 
choice box of Whiting’s paper with her 





monogram embossed ? 
A Waterman or Swan fountain pen is also 
an ideal gift. 


OUT WEST CoO. 


115 S. BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES 
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Past, Present and 
Future Christmases 


were all shown to Ebenezer 
Scrooge in Dickens Christmas Carol! 
Suppose you could be shown your 
future Christmases, or those of 
iy, your family ? 
te he Dont you think it might possibly 
, = cause you to at once take steps 
to protect your loved ones and 
to provide for your own old age’ 
"i An adequate Endowment Pol- 
icy in the Equitable will accom- 
lish both of these results. 


Vacancies for men of character to act as representatives 
Apply to GAGE E. TARBELL, ond Vice me ident 
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120 Broadway, New York Dept. No. 34 


Please send me information regarding an Endowment for 
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EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


212 WEST THIRD ST. 


Is the oldest established, has the largest attendance, and is the best equipped business 








college on the Pacific Coast. Catalogue and circulars free. Telephone Black 2651. 
Occidental College 1s wours.cu. | Source Coy LEGES, 
Tue Cozrece. Foor Courses—Classical, Scientific, —GR MM Joseph 
Literary, and Literary-Musical. Two new buildings, a 7951 
to cost $70,000, to be erected this year. = &, 
ACADEMY: Prepares for Occidental, State Univer- —_ 
sity, etc. The Occidental School of Music—Theory, 614 S. GRAND AVE., LOS ANGELES 
History, Vocal and Instramental. In its own new building, with large gymnasium. The 
First semester begins September 23, 1903. greatest and strongest commercial school in Los An- 
Address PRESIDENT GUY W. WADSWORTH. geles. Its graduates are the most competent and se- 


cure and hold the best positions. Investigate. 
LACKEY, HOOD & HOLLMAN, Managers. 








LOS ANGELES MILITARY ACADEMY 
COMMONWEALTH AVENUE 


Prepares boys for college, Government schools, tech- 
nical schools and business. Boys received and cared for 
at special rates during vacation. 15-acre campus, 
swimming baths, summer camp. Illustrated cata- 
logue upon request. Phone Main 15%. Walter J. 
Bailey, A.M., Superintendent. Downtown office, 410 S. 
Broadway, Los Angeles, California. 


To Owners of Gasoline Engines. 
Automobiles, Launches, Etc. 


The Auto - Sparker 


does away entirely with all starting and 
running batteries, their annoyance aud 
expense. No belt—no switch—no bat 
teries Can be attached to any engine 
now using batteries. Fully guaranteed ; 
write for descriptive catalog. 


MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO 
42 Main Street Pendleton, ind. 








PASADENA—130-154 S$. EUCLID AVE. 


ENGLISH CLASSICAL School for Girls PL AYS ether Eetcreaments, Send 





14TH YeaR BEGINS OcCT., 1903 ~— plays. a= GRAMATIC 
: . " . 5 JBLISHING CO., 358 are 
Boarding and day pupils. New buildings. Gymna- " 
sium. Special care of health. Entire charge taken of born St., CHICAGO, or 40 W. 28th St , NEW YORK 
pupils during school year and summer vacation. Cer- . ° ® 
tificate admits to Eastern colleges. European teachers U n ita 'f | d n Literature SENT | 
in art, music and modern languages. F R E E | 


. . : | 

Tel. Black 1671 ANNA B. ORTON, PRINCIPAL on application to Secretary Woman’s Alliance, Barn- | 
stable, Mass. j 
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The Dobinson School of Expression 
| 














In *‘the Italy of America,” 
Los Angeles, Cal. 1041 South Hope St. 


English Literature, Word Analysis, Interpretation. 

Elocution, Physical Culture, Shakespeare, Health, Deep 
Breathing, the Speaking Voice. 

The Dramatic Department includes training for the stage 
and placing of competent pupils. 


Write for catalogue. 


, WOODBURY 7 / Positive, Powerful, Progressive 
. 
Ylt.d CO LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Thorough courses, modern ideas, high-grade work, abundant teaching 
force; superior bookkeeping, shorthand and typewriting methods; Pro- 
ficiency the watchword; “the success of the student” the motto; superb new 


college building, finest equipment, thousands of successful graduates. The 
place to go! Watch the New Woodbury, 8309S. Hill St. Call, write or phone. 
PRESIDENT 
FOR SALE 


mes RAMONA TOILET SOAP on wicee 


Reliable help promptly furnished. Hummel Bros. & Co., Tel. Main 509. 
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GEO. A. DOBINSON 
Principal 
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CHIC OSE RING 
= DBIAN 


The grandest of all pianos, pronounced so by 





the finest musicians from the time the first Chick- 
ering was made—eighty years ago—until now, 


The Chickering 


stands as an almost, if not quite, perfect piano. 
Jonas Chickering built his first instrument well, 







when 







and every one since has been better built, and the 
Chickering has always stood at the head. We 
are sole agents for the genuine Chickering. We 
are exclusive agents for the VOSE, the PIANOLA, 
the AEOLIAN PIANO and the VOCALIAN ORGAN. 


Send for free booklets and other information. 










San Diego Branch: 
1050-4 Fourth St. 
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LEADAMS, _¢. SHOE TREESI® 


Take the curl out of the 
Hold the sole flat. [toe. ; iP ve a indispensable article 
4 , with you. 


Peevent eres Ns ‘ : > Name on every pair. 


of wet leather. us \ 
; ; ~S, é For sale by 
Drive wrinkles out | ™ & é oben. 
of the uppers. 215 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 
Insure comfort > Wetherby-Kayser Shoe Co., 
* 4 215S. Broadway, Los Angeles, 
Prolong the wear. rr a ; 59 E. Colorado St., Pasadena. 
. wriTHouT / 
Keep the shoe like nk Rosenthal Bros. (Inc.), 
new 107 Kearney St., San Francisco. 
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Morris RPS TI This Library Table Made of Solid 

‘ sae: y Oak, 28x 42, Weathered Oak, a 
C ‘hairs Senco Short Time Only, for $76.00 
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gance, comfort | ey: 
and durability. 
There is nothing 
that would be 
more univers- 
ally appreciated 
than ahandsome 
Morris Chair. 














Besides they are not as expensive as you would 


suppose. In order to get the lowest possible price 
we have received a solid car lot of these chairs, 
which will be sold at a small margin above cost. ® + 


Those who make early selections in these goods 





can be assured of having choice of patterns and soe edgy Eg 5 Rdnag 


prompt deliveries. Reproduces Any Style, from 
Any Period Desired. Send 


T. BILLINGTON co. for illustrations. 
312-14 SOUTH BROADWAY LOS ANGELES, CAL. 618 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 


The Carpet and Curtain Store. 


e€camier 
eooCream: 


For thee COMPLEXION 


WILL CURE PIMPLES, BLACKHEADS AND ALL SKIN DISEASES 
Send for free Sample and Circular FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


RECAMIER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
131 WEST Sist STREET, NEW YORK 
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| Suitable Christmas Gifts 


are sometimes hard to select. You cannot go amiss in choosing some 
nice piece of furniture for your token of friendship. It will always be 
useful and ornamental, and greatly appreciated. We give a few 
suggestions for both men and women 
which make excellent presents: 








For WOMEN For MEN 
7 Writing Desk Shaving Stand 
Table Book Case 
Dressing Table Morris Chair 
Music Cabinet Cellarette 
= Sewing Table Chiffonier 
Easy Rocker Smoking Stand 
Sofa Pillow Turkish Chair 
China Closet Library Table 





[age ORDER BY MAIL. We give mail orders very careful atten- 


tion, and guarantee satisfaction. 


NILES PEASE FURNITURE CO. 


+ 439-441-443 South Spring Street Los Angeles, California 
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{Give Good Furniture 


Bad enough when something you buy for 
yourself turns out to be trash—but what if 
you gave it to someone for Christmas ? 
You are safe in anything you buy here; 
and you are sure to find a suitable, sensi- 
ble, acceptable gift for every member of 
the family—gifts that will adorn the home 
and be of practical use every day for years 
to come. Choose early if you care for the 
choicest. We'll deliver any day you say. 
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225-29 Opposite 
South City 
Broadway e Hall 














The great round world 
Knows nothing 
That can match it 
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CORONADO 





On the Santa Fe 




















||| OCEAN to OCEAN 


WITHOUT 
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AY NEW YCRK 
ILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 


THE SHORT LINE 
TO THE FAR EAST 


THRO’ THE HEART OF THE OLD SOUTH 


SUNSET LIMITED in connection with the superbly equipped 
SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED, a palatial solid vestibule 
train between New Orleans and New York. 


Personally conducted parties tri-weekly, without change of cars between 
San Francisco and Washington, D.IC. 


THROUGH DINING CAR SERVICE 


P. K. GORDON Southern Pacific GROVE KETCHUM 


Pacific Coast Pass. Agent Agents Traveling Pass. Agent 


633 Markel $1., Son Froncisco = 207 W. Third $1, Lis Angeles 
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JAMES W. HELLMAN 


DEALER IN Stoves and Heaters 


or Every VARIETY - 





One offthe very best is THE IMPROVED 


“lone’ Heater 


FUEL— Will burn Chips, Shavings, Bark, Roots, 
Corn Cobs or Cord Wood, and give more heat in less 
time, and retain it longer than any stove ever made. 

DRAFT FUNNEL—By the patent method of 1 
taking the draft from the top, we securea perfect Air- . 
Tight Heater, giving absolute control of the fire. As 
there are no openings near the bottom, the cold air 
currents moving along the floor are avoided, and the 
draft being obtained from descending currents, which are 
full of impurities, makes the Heater the best of ventila- 
tors. The air becomes gradually heated as it passes 
through the draft pipe, and therefore enters the fire at 
the right temperature, supplying the proper amount 
of oxygen to produce and maintain a perfect combustion, 
and saving fuel, because with this damper, complete con- 
trol of the fire is obtained. The hot air coming from 
above ignites and utilizes as fuel all the gases in the 
stove which in most other stoves go to waste. 


Call at 161 North Spring Street, LOS ANGELES 


WILLIAMSON BROS. t=. 


Pianos on 
Organs.. 


Behr Bros. 

Shoninger 

Ivers & Pond | 
Bush & Gerts | 
Poole | 
Schubert 
Haddorff 

Victor 

Karlbach 

Strohber, etc. 














Southern California 
Headquarters for 


Standard 
Sewing Machines 





PIANO STORE: 327 S. SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL, 
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Christmas [ ABLACHE 


THINGS=FOR HIM | eafstine 


We make our best bow and offer the fol- 
lowing: Waterman and Swan fountain 
pens, stiletto pocket knives, oak ink gee 
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stands, leather letter wallets, and some LABLACHE 
- a . Face P. mar’ 
@other items to delight him. softens the skin and makes the 
ion pure and beautiful An may 
havea lovely complexion L AB LAC ‘Hi 
is the greatest beautifier in the worl Nothing else is “jus 
OU I WES I CoO. Flesh, White, Pink, Cream Tints. S0c.abox. Druggists or 








tas good.” 
by mail 
Ban Lavy & Co., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston Street, Boston 












lS S. Broadway LOS ANGELES 
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af xp Holida yy money | 
goes farthest 
jere, in Calif-| 
Y -ornias Crandest| 
Christmas Store | 
| where everything 
| is sold at De- 
| partment Store prices- 
The Special Displays of Holiday 
| Merchandise, and the savings to be made 
| are worth traveling many miles Jor- | 


HeCmpoti 


California. 
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wu RAMONA TOILET SOAP . 







VERYWHERE ee 





Hummel Bros. & Co. furnish best help. 116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 








Travel in 
Comfort 


Trunk and 
Dresser 
Combined 









Let us sell you our 
celebrated “STAN 
LEY DRESSER 

TRUNK" with smooth 

sliding drawers. NO RUMMAGING for 

clothing. All articles in their proper 
place. Bottom just as accessible as top. 

Cost no more than others. “Sodd direct 

Srom factory” — returnable if not 

satisfactory. Ask for Catalog A 3712 

THE HOMER YOUNG Co., Ltd., Toledo, ‘'. 














MADAME ADELINA PATTI says “I have found 


~ 
very 
good 
in aeed 


It is used today by over 1,000,000 fastidious women the world over 


Baby, as well 
as its worth for 


Careful mothers 
know the 
value of this all members 


preparation for of the family 





Do not fail to send 10c. and secure expensive sample of this de- 
lightful Skin Tonic, and.of Simon Powder and Simon Soap 


Explanatory booklet free 
George P. Wallau, 2-4 Stone St., New York 














ESPEY'S FRAGRANT CREAM 


will relieve and cure chapped hands, lips, rash, sun 
burn, chafed or rough skin from any cause. Prevents 
tendency to wrinkles or ageing of the skin. Keeps the 
faceand hands soft, smooth, firm and white. It has no 
equal. Ask for it and take ne substitute. 


PACKAGE OF ESPEY’S SACHET POWDER 
SENT FREE ON RECEIPT OF 2C. TO PAY POSTAGE 


P. B. KEYS, Agt. il S. Center Ave., Chicago 


FERRYS 


SEED MEET 


ALL 
NEEDS 
Experience has established it as 
afact. Sold by all dealers. You 
sow—they grow. 1904 Seed 
Annual postpaid free to all ap- 


plicants. 
Db. M. FERRY & CO. 


ETROIT, MICH. 




















HIGHWATER ADJUSTABLE TROUSER CUFFS 

Requires only two seconds to make 
long trousers short, or short trousers 
long. They protect trousers from dust, 
burrs and dew, when hunting, golfing, 
riding, skating or ball playing. When 
cycling, they prevent trousers from be- 
coming shapeless or soiled by the chain 
or catching in sprocket wheel. Price per 
pair, 50c postpaid. Catalog of 300 useful 
articles free. World’s Supply Co., Lock 
Box 48, York, Nebraska. 














Cures While You Sleep 


Whooping Cough, 
Croup, 
Bronchitis, 
Coughs, 
Grip, 
Hay Fever, 
Diphtheria, 
Scarlet Fever 


Don’t fail to use CRESOLENE for the distressing 
ind often fatal affections for which it is recommend 
For more than twenty years we have had the most con 
slusive assurances that there is nothing better. Creso 
ene is a boon to ASTHMATICS. . 

An interesting descriptive booklet is sent free, which 
rives the highest testimonials as to its value. 

ALL DRUGGISTS 


VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 


180 Fulton Street, New York 
1651 Notre Name Street, Mortres!. Cenada 








EAMES TRICYCLE Co. 








Patentees and Manufacturers of Tricycle Chairs 
for Cripples, Tricycles, Invalids’ Rolling Chairs, 
and Hospital Appliances. Special machines made 
to order when required. SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE, 


and see if one of our designs will not suit your case. 


2018 MARKET ST.,SAN FRANCISCO 
or 534 S. BROADWAY, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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HAT better holiday gift can you make to 
Eastern friends than a year’s subscription 

_ to OUT WEST? 
: Chas. F. Lummis, its editor, and the large 
corps of staff contributors, are making it the ablest literary 
exponent of the West. Beautifully printed and lavishly il- 
lustrated, it ranks with leading American monthlies in size. 
style and contents. Why not send one or more subscrip- 
tions to Eastern friends—a present that goes a dozen 
times a year? We have an attractive copperplate card, 
with holly wreath, which announces the holiday gift in your 
name, and which we mail, together with December num- 
ber, to reach anywhere in America just before Christmas. 
This year we are doing a little Holiday Giving on our own 
account — a beautiful portfolio containing 16 superb litho- 
tint engravings from recent portraits of leading Western 
authors, goes absolutely free of cost to each new sub- 
scriber. This alone is worth the entire subscription price. 
Magazine and portfolio will be sent to different addresses 
if desired. “Send or hand us $2.00 for each subscrip- 
tion, giving your name and those of your friends, and you need 
have no worry or trouble about packing or shipping. We 
attend to it all. Do this now. Isn't the idea a good one? 


\ 


115 So.Broadway- Los Angeles ~WK 
ER gla ee a (\ONERS 
"C25 ZAR BINDERS 
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Out Dec. sth: California Missions—12 mounted plates (94x11) in portfolio envelope, 50c. 









AS 4 ay" a. a - ; 7 14 tat . a 
FOS: RINT aR ee 


Out West Company’s 


DITIONS “==: 


MISSION MEMORIES: Seventy-five exquisite half-tones of California 
Missions, with descriptive matter, on heavy plate paper. Bound in yucca, 
$1.00. Incrash bristol, 75c. (Neatly boxed.) 


SUNLAND SCENES: Over forty beautiful lithotone plates of Los An- 
geles and vicinity, with descriptive matter. Heavy plated paper. Silk 
parchment cover tied with silk cord. In box, 25c. 


SNAP SHOTS: Sixty vignetted California views of mountain, valley 
and ocean, each an art gem. On round-cornered Ivorine cards. In 
leatherette, gold-stamped box. 50c. 


LAND OF SUNSHINE ALBUM: An attractive little collection of 


choice vignette views in double-tone color, with yucca front cover. 20c. 


PASADENA: Ninety-six pages of vignetted views of Pasadena’s beauti- 
ful homes, etc. (size 8x11), including large reproduction in colors of Hotel 
Green. Cover in crash bristol, beautifully illuminated in gold and Pasa- 
dena colors. Tied with silk cord. Each packed in carton. 75c. ( Edi- 
tion limited ). 


CARBONTONES OF SUNSET LAND: Fifteen carbontone plates 
of Southern California—the Missions, etc.—each mounted separately on 
mats 94x11. In portfolio-envelope, embossed in gold. 50c. 


MISSION PADRES OF CALIFORNIA: Six plates, size 11x14, on 
bristol board, from original drawings by Julius Ludovici. Parchment 
cover with rope tie. 50c. ( Edition limited.) 





Oe 


Also a new line of fancy California envelopes, tri-color souvenir postals, score 
and place cards, calendars, etc., from our original designs and plates. } 

4 
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OUT WEST MAGAZINE FOR 1904 y) 


SPE IAL We are preparing a beautiful portfolio, enclosing artists’ 
proof-sheets of sixteen lithotone engravings (with facsimile 


autographs) of prominent Western writers. These superb 








plates will all be made from recent photographs, will be therein shown for y 
the first time, and will be loose, so that they may be framed if desired. The a | 
price will be $2.00 each for these sets, but the edition will be limited as 3, 
nearly as possible to cover list of new subscribers, to whom they will be pre- 4 </ 
sented without charge. ‘We will mail a SAMPLE COPY, together with one of 

the plate-proofs above described (ready for framing—no advertising) for 20c. Ne 
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OUT WEST CO. 28s ndiiisPexr” 























SOME . . 
BARGAINS 


W* 


magazines with it. 


only to NEW subscribers to OUT WEST. 






Art Interchange 
Success : 
Cosmopolitan 
OUT WEST : 

“Portfolio of Western Authors 


“Sent only to NEW subscribers to Out West. 


Instead of the 
Reviews (32.50), $3 


/ ippincoll’s Magazine (3 
Frank 


price $3), Review o/ Ouling 


Current Literature ($3), $2 
may be ordered. * Instead of Cosmopolitan 
body's or McClure 
azine at its published subscriplion price. 


our subscribers. * 


World’s Work . : : : 
Country Life in America 

OUT WEST , : ‘ 
*Portfolio of Western Authors . 


*Sent only to NEW subscribers to Out Wesr. 





For either Wor/d’s Work or Country Life in 


Art Interchange 
Cosmopolitan. ; ; 
OUT WEST ‘ , . ; 
*Portfolio of Western Authors . 


*Sent only to NEW subscribers to Our West. 


Harper's Bazar, Woman’s Home Companion, or Gooi 


$4 
I 
! 
2 
2 


The mavazines may be sent to differe 


$3 
3 
2 
2 


$10 | 


America, there may be substituted 


$4 
l 
2 


$9 


« MAGAZINES 


had not intended to make any clubbing offers this year; but 
along comes Moore’s List, and we find that without cutting 
the price of Our West, we can make some tempting offers of other 
All subscriptions may be either New or Renewal, 


except that the PORTFOLIO OF WESTERN AUTHORS can be sent 







$10 


Art Interchange in the above list, either World’s Work 


\, Country Life in America (33), 
50), or the /ndependent ($2 
Leslie Monthly, Pearson's 


l Houseke eping. 
*s may be added to any list for $1 additional—os 
We make this offer for the convenience of 


nt 


Art Interchange or any substitute for that magézine allowed in our $5 offer. 


_2 













OUR 
PRICE 
$5.00 


regular 

















* kvery- 


ther mag- 






any 






addresses, if desired 


OUR 
PRICE 
$5.75 























OUR 
PRICE 
$4.75 




















Same substitutions allowed for Art /nterchange and Cosmopolitan as in our 35 








offer. 
above. 








*| We cannot make any other changes in these lists than those specified 





Send in your orders promptly. 


OUT WEST CO., 115 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 























ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREA 


prevents early wrinkles. It is not a freckle coating; it re- 
movesthem. ANVYV® CO., 427 N. Main St.. Los Angeles 








Please Mention that You Saw it in OUT WEST. 























1,000 MEN AT WORK inet visto 


The above descendants of the athletic Greeks of old have just completed the Pasadena Short Line, and are now 
making dirt fly, ballasting the track for quick travel. Tue Greeks are not alone in the good work of development 
which Mr. Huntington is pushing through, for they are ably seconded by the Japanese and Mexican contingents. 
By the timekeeper’s reports, over 1100 men completed the broad-gauging into Pasadena. H. E. Huntington is en- 
titled to the hearty coéperation of every public spirited citizen in his great enterprise of building network of 
electric railways to all points in Southern California. Now is the time to buy lots in the coming residence suburb 
of Los Angeles-THE PASADENA VILLA TRACT. 

Twenty-five years ago Pasadena was a sheep pasture. Whata grand transformation has been wrought! It is 
today the finest all-year-round residence section in the world. A similar change will take place at the Pasadena 
Villa Tract, which is three miles nearer Los Angeles’ business center. It is as bound to occur as the sun will rise 
tomorrow. The entire region between Pasadena and Los Angeles is bound to build up intoa solid city. 


Only $70 PER LOT section 


We are selling quarter-acre Pasadena Villa Tract lots for $4 down and $4 per month until paid for ; nointerest, 
no taxes. Our lots are unquestionably a good investment. We are now selling at $70, but the price will soon be 
raised to $100. The new Pasadena Short Line, the Monrovia and Alhambra electric railways now run from our 
tract to the business center of Les Angeles in only fifteen minutes. Such rapid transit is bound 
to make our quarter-acre villa lots soon sell for over $300. Two more electric lines will soon run through the 
tract. We guarantee 25 per cent increase. For $ down and $ per month until paid for we will sell 
a regular Pasadena Villa Tract Lot, full size 50x150 feet, facing on 80-ft. avenue, subject to the following 
guarantee from us: Ifatthe expiration of one year from purchase this $70 lot is not worth $87.50—or 25 per cent 
imcrease— based on the price at which our corps of salesmen will then be selling similar lots, we will refund all 
of the money paid us, with 6 per cent interest additional. If the purchaser should die at any time before pay- 
ments have been completed we will give to his heirs a deed of the lot without further cost. If he should lose em- 
ployment, or be sick, he will not forfeit the land. 

Among our purchasers are the following leading citizens: H. E. Huntington, vice-president 
of the Southern Pacific R. R. Co.; L. T. Garnsey, president of the Los Angeles and Redondo Ry. Co.; W a 
Carlson, ex-U. S. Special Commissioner of Railroads of Cuba; Baird Bros., wholesale commission merchants; J. 
G. Estudillo, ex-State Treasurer of California; F. H. Dixon, ex-State Harbor Commissioner; Dr. Wiliam Dodge, 
Dr. J. E. Cowles, and others. References: Hon. M. P. Snyder, Mayor of Los Angeles; State Bank and Trust 
Co. of Los Angeles, and our many satisfied customers. For further information, map, etc., address 


CARLSON INVESTMENT GOMPANY 
114 SOUTH BROADWAY — LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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More Beautiful.” 


“My Business is to Make Homes 


NAVAJO INDIAN BLANKETS 
Direct from loom to customer. My method of 
selling genuine Navajo Indian Blankets is pecu- 
liar. It is a plan by which | am able to offer my 

ustomers the choicest Navajo Klankets made, 
without the payment of exorbitant middlemen's 
profits. I keep a representative at the Agency, 
and through him, and by careful personal sele 
tion, secure the pick of the best blankets woven 
by the Navajo squaws I can supply almost 
anything in Navajo Blankets If interested, 
write for particulars of my special Fall Offering 
of Navajo Blankets, giving full details of each of 
a number of very choice personal selections 
many in grays, blacks and whites 

By controlling the output of /’x¢é ’ 
Rugs, which are qu'te similar to the Navajos, I 
an have Indian Rugs WOVEN TO ORDER 


MEXICAN DRAWNWORK 

$3 ON APPROVAL To acquaint you with 

the superior quality and beauty of my drawnwork, | want to send you Four 
Beautiful pieces. No. A, 3-in. linen thread wheel, 1x No. B, 8x8 in. fine linen 
Mexican Drawnwork Doily, 30c.; No. C, 6x6 in. fine linen Doily, 20c.; No. D 
1x11 in. delicate linen handkerchief, 65. 
Total, regular price, §1.30. All are yen- 
uine; im 
ported di- 
rect from 
Mexico; 
finest linen 
Send No A 
ONE 
DOLLAR today 
for the set. You 
will be delighted 
and want to keep 
them ; ifnot, return 
what you do not want 
and | will refund balance of money 











jue you. Any 


piece sent separately at price named No. D 
Fine Mexican Opals, ready for mounting, 25 
exquisite stones, flashing with fire, 50c to $1.00 
INDIAN BEAD WORK Fine. genuine Indian bead work, 
procured by me direct from the Indians. Watch fobs, a variety of 
beautiful designs, 75 each two-strand neck chains, 75k heavy 


woven and braided neck beautiful bead belts, §3; all of 


the highest possible quality, and sent prepaid 





hains, 


Send for my BEAUTIFUL CATALOGUE of Mexican Drawnwork 
Indian Rugs, and other articles, mailed for four cents, or free with 
any order fur articles above. Write today 


Francis E. Lester, Box 161, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 















MATURED 


Standard 
Bred 

















Barred Plymouth 


Eggs Rocks 


32.00 
per 15 Light Brahmas 
January 
to Buff Orpingtons 
July 


S. C. W. Leghorns 











ONLY birds that have MOULTED 


are used as Breeders 


A LIMITED AMOUNT of CHOICE STOCK for SALE 





CAPTAIN MITCHELL 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 














PARKER. we, 
ys 


FOUNTAIN PEN 


What perplexities does Ch rist 





mas time present. No one ix tot 

. 7 too young to be remembered 

at this seas n. I can simplify matters for yor 
greatly. If you are in doubt as to what to buy 


and want to give something that will be a 
lasting reminder of the giver for many years 
select a Parker Lucky Curve. It is ar 





fort t. all who write, whether it is uve nee or 365 
times a year Itis a present which will be appreci 
ated by everyone who writes 
No.1. $1.50. A splendid pen for little money 
Nos. 18 or O18. $2.00. A largerand better pen. Screw 
joint or jointless 
Nos. 20 or 020. $2.50. No better quality at any price 
A most popular pen. S:rew joint or jointless 
023. Hexagon $3.00 New style Will not 
roll from desk 
Nos. 024 Screw joint or jointless. large size 





a4 
pen. $4.00. Father, brother or any gentleman 
would consider this pen a treasure 
» 25. $500. Largerthan No. 24. Sort of a jumbo 
Holds lots of ink 


No.6. Gold band. $3.00. Distinctively a lady's pen 
No. ll. Gold-covered barrel. Very handsome. $6.00 
No. 12. Pearl and gold. $6.00. Makes beautiful and 


dainty present to either lady or gentleman 
x 


Nx Full gold cover. $10.00. Beautiful and rich 
enough to be handed down as an heirloom 

No. 40. $20.00. Positively the most magnificent 
looking pen ever made. Engraved gold vered 
cap and barrel Space reserved for engraving 
name of owner in the center of the barrel This 
also applies to the No. 30 


The foregoing are all especially fine goods My 
catalogue shows engravings of all these styles, as 
mail you a py. and at 


the same time, give y the name otf one, or more, of 





‘the 9,000 dealers who sell the «I In 
event there is no one in your lo rder 
direct. ‘Some people have ordered as many as a 


dozen Parker Pens for Christmas presents 
Kindly write me today 


GEO. S. PARKER The Parker Pen (¢ 
12 MILL ST., JANESVILLE, wis. 





P.S. If vou will state in your letterthat you are an 
INTENDING PURCHASER ofa fountain pen, I 
will send you plimentary, a 6-in Aluminum 
Rule and Paper ¢ receipt of stamps for 





postage—t thers 12 cents 











LINEN COLLARS 
and CUFFS 


ARB STAMPED . 


“Warranted Linen” 
ARE YOURS? 





Please Mention that You Saw it in OUT WEST. - 











PHONES: SUNSET MAIN 1589 


NOTARY PUBLIC IND. A1860 


L. N. ROSENBAUM 


b 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
SOLICITOR OF PATENTS 
PENSION ATTORNEY F 
GC 
. L 
GENERAL LAW PRACTICE T 
© 


Collections Made Anywhere in the World 
Patents and Trademarks Procured in Any Country 
Pensions Applied For 
Corporations Organized Under the Laws of Any State 
Caveats Applied For 
Copyrights Obtained 


*p 
eht 
als: 


304 NEW YORK BLOCK 
SEATTLE, WASH. U. S. A. 
































ANYVO THEATRICAL COLD CREA prevents early wrinkles. It is not a freckle coating; it re- 
moves them. ANYVO CO., 427 N. Main St., Los Angeles 




















THE MOST NECES- 
FOR (sac MAGAZINE ) | 9 (0) 4 
FOR WOMEN 
will contain: 


THE LATEST 
FASHIONS 


developed from designs furnished us 
exclusively by the leading dressmakers 


of Paris and New York; 


PRACTICAL 

HOUSEHOLD HELPS 
each department being in charge of an 
acknowledged authority ; 


FICTION AND 
GENERAL 
LITERATURE 


of the most interesting and elevating kind; 


THE FOUNTAIN 

OF YOUTH 
the best series of articles on 
personal attractiveness ever 
written. 


The DECEMBER “Nénsery 


was issued on November 15th with a 
first edition of over One Million Copies 

















Special Articles by Gustav Kobbe, Carolyn Wells, Clara E. Laughlin, J.C. Hemment and Grace Peckham 


THE BUTTERICK PUBLISHING COMPANY, Ltd., 7-17 West Thirteenth Street, New York City 


of this will be sent free to anyone writing a postal for it and mentioning this magazine. Write to-day 











THE EVOLUTION OF A CLUB WOMAN 


appears in its third installment in this Number. This most remarkable story of club I'fe began in Otober, and for the ben- 
eht of later subscribers who wish the sory complete, a reprint has been made of the October and November issues. 
also fiction by Andrew Lang, Richard Le Gallienne, Albert Bigelow Paine, W. A. Fraser, Harriet Prescott S 


Of your newsdealer or any Butterick agent, or of the publishers, at 15 Cents a copy. $1.00 for an entire year. 


We have issuea a beautiful 50-cent (25 cents to subscribers) four-sheet calendar for 1904. It is printed in colors, 
artistically mounted, and represents Babyhood, Childhood, Girlhood and Motherhood. Ablack and whute miniature 
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‘*‘While Mama is busy getting ready for Christ- 
mas Dinner I am preparing the Jell-O. I can 
do it as well asshe. I am going to add some 
candied cherries to this, but the addition of any 
fruit or nuts makes a nice change. Why don’t 
you try some for your Christmas Dinner? 
Everybody likes it.’’ 

Four Fruit Flavors: Lemon, Orange, Straw- 
berry and Raspberry. 

Tue GENESEE Pure Foop Co., Le Roy, N. Y. 


The JELLY that requires nocooking. One 
package Bromangelon, one pint boiling 
water—that’s all. Costs atrifle more than 
substitutes, but it’s a great deal better. 
ALL GROCERS. 
STERN & SAALBERG, Mfrs. 
NEW YORE 


i i 2 


DELICIOUS DESSERT 














The EHMANN 
OLIVE OIL 


was found by government 
chemists, while testing every 
known brand of olive oil, to 


be so fine that the Chief of 
the Bureau of Chemistry of 
Washington ordered some for 


his own use. Your grocer 
keeps it. If not, write to us 
and we will supply you direct 
from the factory. 


EHMANN OLIVE CO., Oroville, Cal. 


























The Best Wines 


of California 
are good enough for anybody 


A trial order will convince 
you that our Wines are 
just what you’ve been look- 
ing and longing for..... 


5-year-old Port, per gallon, 


5-year-old Sherry, Angelica or 
Muscat, per gallon 


75c¢ 
20-year-old Port, Sherry, An- 

gelica, Muscat, Malaga, | 50 
Madeira or Orange, per gal. ° 


Send for Complete Price List 


EDWARD GERMAIN WINE (0. 


393-399 LOS ANGELES ST. 


CORNER FOURTH 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Cheap eggs 
are as good as 
cheap lamp- 
chimneys. 

MAacBETH. 


If you use a wrong chimney, you lose a 
good deal of both light and comfort, and 
waste a dollar or two a year a lamp on 
chimneys. 

Write me. 
Macsetu, Pittsburgh. 


Do you want the Index? 








HAIR ON/~ 
FACE 
Nistel 


AND i 
ARMS | 
INSTANTLY % 
REMOVED 

WITHOUT _- 
INJURY TO ‘Ye 
THE MOST 

DELICATE SKIN 


NICOMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accident- 
ally spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing after- 


ward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. 


We named the new discovery MODENE. 
harmless, but works sure results. Apply for a few minutes and 
the hair disappears as if by magi IT CANNOT FAIL. If 
the growth be light, one application will remove it; the heavy 
growth, such as the beard or growth on moles, may require two 
or more applications, and without slightest injury or unpleasant 
feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes electrolysis. 
Used by people of refinement. and recommended by Ii 
who have tested its merits. 

Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing-cases (securely 
sealed ), on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, 
with your full odivess written plainly. Postage-stamps taken. 

LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 
MODENE MANUFACTURING OO. 
Derr. 96, Crvor~natt, Onto 
EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED 


*Z We offer $1,000 for failure or the slightest injury 


It is absolutely 
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1 HAVE MADE A CAREFUL 
CHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF 


Vor theTeefh, 


AND FIND NOTHING INJURIOUS 
OR OBJECTIONABLE IN ITS COMPO- 


SITION. g YCtHhh, Ma 


Cnaalgptitel (ho 


HAVE YOU GOOD TEETH ? 
DO YOU WISH TO KEEP THEM $0? 
THEN REMEMBER THIS— 
Fer Two Score Years and Ten the one great TOOTH 
HEALTH, BREATH PURIFIER and COMFORT to the 
MOUTHS of genteel Americans has been 


SOZODONT 
































BENHAM INDIAN 
TRADING (0. 


INCORPORATED 


New York 
Albuquerque, N. M. 
Phoenix, Ariz. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


MEXICAN AND 


INDIAN ART GOODS 


Wholesale and Retail 


LOS ANGELES STORE just opened at 
421 SOUTH BROADWAY 


We are importers of Beads and Novel- 
ties, and have on sale the largest stock of 
Indian Baskets, Navajo Rugs and In- 
dian Bead Work ever shown in the West. 
The Brizard collection of Hupa Indian 
BasKets and Implements, numbering 
over 6000 pieces, is now, for the first time, ex- 
hibited. 


never importunéd to buy.”’ 


Benham Indian Trading 
Company 


A. M. BenuamM, Mer. 


Our motto is “A/ways welcome, and 





























Mothers! 
Mothers !! 
Mothers!!! 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over SIXTY YEARS by 
MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHIL- 
DREN while TEETHING, with PERFECT 
SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD, SOFT- 
ENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for 
DIARRHG@A.. Sold by Druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure and ask for “ Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup,” and take no other 
kind. Twenty-five cents a bottle. 


















FACE 
BLEACH 
—<@>.GIVES THE SKIN 


A YOUTHFUL APPEARANCE 





=’ Removes Pimples, Freckles, 
all Discolorations & Blemishes 


MAKES A PERFECT COMPLEXION 


Unquestionably the best, safest and sure 
est preparation for purifying, beauti- 
fying and preserving the complex- 
ion, giving it the healthful glow of 
h, and making it clear, fairand 
perfect, and removing pimples, 
freckles, m_th, brown spots, oiliness, 
blackheads, sallowness, skin dis- 
; x eases and all skin discolorations, is 
=~ y) Mme. A. RUPPERT’S WORLD RENOWNED 
ep PACE BLEACH. A Free trial bottle will 
: be sent to any lady who will clip this 
advertisement and forward with it her name and 
address ;—or a large bottle.—enough in many cases 
to thoroughly clear the complexion,—will be sent 
for $2. Alsoa jar of my superb Egyptian Balm will 
be sent free with each $2 bottle if you will forward 
this advertisement with your order. 
Mme. A. RUPPERT, 6 E. 14th £t., New York City 














THE NEW 


Princesse Petticoat 


' 
is a tailor-made garment. It givesa perfect 
glove fit at the top, impossible to attain with 
any other skirt. 
It does away with all wrinkles at the hips and 
A waist, and adds that ar- 
. tistic grace to the beauty 
lines of a graceful figure 
that cannot be obtained 
sg with any other petticoat. 
Every lady knows the 
advantages of a tailor- 
made garment, and these 
petticoats are appreciated 
by all who care for that 
ease, comfort and style of 
a well-fitting garment, 
and ladies who wear these 
petticoats have a well- 
; dressed appearance. 





We shall be pleased to show them to all 
ladies who wish to see them, at 


599 §. Broadway, tos Angetes, cal 


ee PPE weet 





BAILEY’S Rubber 
Massage 
Roller 


MAKES, KEEPS AND 

RESTORES BEAUTY 

in NATURE'S OwN Way 

‘THE cup-shaped teeth have a suc- 


tion effect on the skin that 
smooths out wrinkles, rounds out 


the beauty muscles, and gives per- 
fect circulation of the blood. 

It is so constructed that it treats 
every portion of the face and neck 
perfectly, even to the “ crow’s feet” 
in the corners of the eyes. 


A jar of skin food given with every roller. 


For sale by all dealers, or 
Mailed upon recetpt of price, 50c. 


Rubber Catalogue Free. 
Agents Wanted. 


Cc. J. BAILEY & CO. 
22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS 
Supplying Agents 
Western Wholesale Drug Co., 254 S. Main St. 
F. W. Braun Co., 503 N. Main, Los Angeles 








Hummel Bros. & Co. furnish best help. 


116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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Orangeine 


Good Health and Good Spirits Club 


Established January Ist, 1900. 


Limit of Membership Now Increased From 1000 to 2000. 


Applications Entered in Order of Receipt. 

The present wide acquaintance with ORANGEINE proves that under intelligent and timely 
use, it quickly dispels all kinds of pain and prompily corrects common and seasonable atiments. 

The “Orangeine Good Health and Good Spirits Club’’ was formed for the purpose 
of mutual benefit and information. 

The results of continued good health and quick rescue from pain 

To Our Members? and common ailments, are faintly indicated by a few selected experi- 

ences printed below. 
Our Club has brought so much instruction and enthusiastic co-operation, that we 

To Us: have decided to double the membership, and have increased our facilities for 
properly caring for the same. 

CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP. 

Upon payment of $5 annual dues, each member will receive, post paid, on the first of 
every month, for one year, a $1 box of 35 Orangeine powders with our monthly letter. They 
will further receive, upon application, from our medical department full information as to the 
uses, composition and results of Orangeine, full instructions for special applications, 
and complete knowledge of Orangeine’s power to relieve pain, prevent and cure common ail- 
ments, and dispel chronic conditions. 

Our Members Agree to apply the Orangeine powders thus received (at far below our trade 
price) only for private use, and further, as may suit their pleasure and convenience, to 
thoroughly ventilate, wherever possible, their own experiences of comfort, health and protec- 
tion through Orangeine. 


Al Few Specimen Experiences, Selected from Three Days’ Mail 
Showing the Never Failing Power of 


Orangeine 


(POWDERS) 
Promptly and Intelligently Applied, Under Our Simple Directions 
To Quickly Dispel: Colds, Grip, Headache, Neuralgia, Fatigue, Nervous- 
ness, Indigestion, Stomach Upsets, (temporary and chronic ailments), and the 
“Half Sick,”’ “Out of Sorts,”’ conditions which often lead to serious sickness. 


Mr. J. \. Waldron, Editor Dramatic Mirror, New York, |} Prof. 0. B. Supper, Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. ‘‘I 
who has used Orangeine several years, writes: “It helps me have entirely escaped Hay Fever during the past two seasons. i 
over hard places with a hand as Mfiny E asafeather. For me it || 














| have not had, a cole for more than a year, thanks tc Orangeine.” 





dispels Grip and Colds in winter. Fever in summer, and i} Mr. J. D. Wilson, 5 Trinity Piace, Williamsport, Pa, aayat 
keeps me in good condition always.” | “Orange = has accomplished for mea relief that I thought 

Mr. Tim aby, Breokiyn, N. ¥., the distinguished in- || was hopeless. While abroad, Orangeine ke ~pt me and my party 

ventor, writes: ‘In the interest of humanity, Iam pleased to || impane from headache and al] dyspeptic discomforts.’ 
say that I am never without Orangeine, as I regard it a speedy Mr. Shipley W. Ricker, Jr., South Berwick, Me: “I am 
cure for nearly eve ry ill, and it should be in every one’s reach finding new uses for Orangeine every day, and am constantly 
by day oy! 7 night. | regomms »nding it to my friends, 

Mra. R. Odell, New City, N. ¥.: “It has been a God-send to Mr. Rleese W iiliams, of New York City, says: ““My wife 
me forl A. »red untold misery for years, until I became ac- and myself both use Orangeine, as we have have found it the 
quainted with Orangeine a few month ago. Ihave not had a best remedy for headache and neuralgia we have ever used.” 
headache since I commenced to use it, and before I was hardly Mra. L. E. Woodson, Macon, Ga., says: “I would not be 
ever p wanes a headache. without Orange oranything, It has been used by the en- 

«. F anny G. Bartle tt, East Windsor, Ct.. in her 8rd tire family and we are all devoted to it 

ear > welbest “Orangeine is very sustaining for my years. and Hon. ©. MeClymonda, Atwood, Pa. “Orangeine is cer- 

have found it very helpful to friends who suffer from Hay tain!y a splendid remedy in an emergency, and for colds and 
Fever and Asthma, and really magical in recent cases of Neu- Sesdee he most efficacious in my experie nee, and among my 
salgia ane and ye | hbors.” 

on. Wong Kal Kah, Imperial Chinese Commiasioner at he os das. T. MeGauran, Jersey City, N. J.:1 “My wife has 

the St. Louls Exposition, saya: ““Orangeine has done me a suffered with headache for five or six years; has tried nearly 
world of good. My continual round of official duties calls for all kinds of remedies with only te mporary re: vlief. Orangeine 
something to tone me up and keep me always in condition to gives her almost immediate relie 
perform all sorts of mental and physical effort. Always effec- Mra. Lena Swain, 65 St. Stevens St., Mobile, Ala. “By the 
tive, easy to take, produces no other than the effect desired.’ timely use of Orangeine I have not had a cold this summer.” 


‘*4n Orangeine Club Membership ts the most valuable of all Holiday Gifts.” 


2 Orangeine is sold by druggists everywhere in 250, 50c and $1.00 packages. On receipt of request 
Trial Package Free we will mail a 10c trial package FREE with full directions, composition and description of ite 
wide human influences. Address “ORANGEINE,” Chicago, Lil. 











IFLES, REPEATING SHOTGUNS AND AMMUNITION 


ank first in popular favor ‘with the shooting public because of their 
uniformly high quality. When you buy a Winchester Rifle or Shotgun, you 
can count on its being carefully made, well finished, an accurate shooter and thoroughly 
reliable in action When you buy Winchester make of ammunition, you can rely or its 
being properly loaded, carefully gauged and inspected, and, in a word, the kind that 
shoots when you want it to and where you point your gun. Aren't these facts worth 
considering when buying anything in the gun or ammunition line? Winchester Guns 
are made in all desirable calibers, bores, weights and styles, and afe plain, partially 
or elaborately ornamented, suiting every purpose, every pocketbook and every taste 
Winchester Ammunition is made for all kinds of shooting and all kinds of guns 
Send your name and address for our large, illustrated catalogue. It’s sent free. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., “SAN FRANCISCO, 











VOOnr.) Soe 


Standard of the World 
for Thirty Years 


Cleanses, preserves, beautifies and whitens 
the teeth, strengthens the cums, sweetens 
the breath. In neat, handy, metal boxes 
Ideal for dressing table and traveling. No 
powder to scatter; no liquid to spill or stain 
garments. 25c. at all druggists. 


C. H. STRONG & CO. Proprietors 
Chicago, U. S. A. 





A DOLLAR BOOK ON 


Pictorial Photography 
20.0 FINE ILLUSTRATIONS 


FREE OF ALL CHARGE 
In Order jto Win NEW READERS for 


THE PHOTO- 
MINIATURE 


Series of practical handbooks about photog- 
raphy, published monthly with illustrations, 
we will send with every new yearly subscription 
received between now and the end of 1903, a 
two-hundred page book on pictorial photography, 
with much valuable information and 200 illus- 
trations from selected pictures by prominent 
pictorial photographers. The subscription price 
is $2.50 per year. As soon as your subscription 
is received, either direct or through your local 
dealer, we will send the book, well packed and 
postage paid to your address. 


Send for List of The Photo-Miniature Series 


TENNANT & WARD, Publishers, NEW YORK 








A FREE BOORKLET.... 
.-ON FOLDING BEDS 


We have issued a 
booklet on Welch Fold- 
ing Beds that will be 
ot nterest to anyone 


desiring to economize 











7? room nthe 
house, or who 
Wants an extra bed 
that can be easily 
folded up out of the 


way It shows 20 of 





If you are not wearing W.-K. S. she latent etyiesa of 
Co. BucKsKin Shoes by this time, 
the fault is not with the Shoes, 
for you haven't seen them. Be- Beds (combining beds 
sides being suitable for ordinary 
occasions, BucKsKin Shoes best 
fillthe Footwear requirements of 


Parlor Cabinet Beds, 





Combination Folding 


with wardrobes, chiffoniers, writing desks, book 


cases and dressers), and our famous “Oxford” Beds, 


WELCH FOLDING BEDS 





all out-door sports and pastimes. ‘ 
P o P _ are aésolute/y safe (guaranteed and the result of 20 
Book about BuckKsKin Shoes years’ experience in folding bed manufacture, 
for men, women and children. They are the on ves entitled to bear the trade 





A postal card will fetch it free. mark of the Grand Rapids Furniture Association, 


which means highest quality. 


WETHERBY-HAYSER Welch Folding Beds can be seen at furniture 
SHOE COMPANY stores, If none on sale in your town write us how 
to get one. 
Welch Folding Bed Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
OFFICE No. 55 1ONIA STREET 


Los Angeles and Pasadena 
CALIFORNIA 





ee ee ee ee ee Set eet et See” 
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VIEW OF CIRCULAR BRIDGE AND VALLEY. MT. LOWE. 
ace ; ; CAN SEE ALL THE iFl FLE TRI RY 
Visitors to Southern California ;scenc rowrs’ PACIFIC ELECTRIC RY. 
MT. LOWE, LONG BEACH, SAN GABRIEL MISSION, PASADENA, 


OSTRICH FARM, BALDWIN’S RANCH AND MONROVIA 


“ From mountain peak to foaming surf” 
THE ORANGE GROVE ROUTE 


Superbly appointed and equipped cars at convenient 
hours. Plenty of seats for all, RTY RATES made 
































hone ba , 
Main 900 250 S. Spring 
Fine, Comfortable Observation Cars— 
PACIFIC Ave., for Colegrove and Sherman, every hour from 6:15a.m.toll1:15 p.m. Cars leave Ocean 
Ave., every hour from 6:45 a.m. to 6:45 p.m., and to Hollywood and Sherman only every 
TICKETS TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


— The Delightful Scenic Route to 
Free from Smoke 
Park, Santa Monica, for Los Angeles, at 5:45, 6:10 and 6:35 a.m. and every half hour from 
hour thereafter to 11:45 p.m. 
27°F or complete time-table and particulars call at office of company. 
Single Round Trip, 0c. 10-Trip Tickets, $2.00. 
VIA 


and EXCURSION PARTIES solicited. 
TH (If | i so-5 gi pqegn pt , S. ’ 
Pm ze anta CMonica 
Cars leave Fourth street and Broadway, Los Angeles, for Santa Monica via Sixteenth 
6:55 a.m. till 8:25 p.m., amd at 9:25, 10:25 and 11:05 p.m. 
316-322 WEST FOURTH STREET, LOS ANGELES 
“THE SCENIC LINE OF THE WORLD” 


For information call on or write H. F. GENTRY, Agent 
f And Hollywood 
street, every 15 minutes from 6:35 a.m. to 9:35 p.m., then each hour till 11:35; or via Bellevue 
Cars leave Los Angeles for Santa Monica via Hollywood and Sherman via Bellevue 
TROLLEY PARTIES BY DAY OR NIGHT A SPECIALTY 
LOWEST RATES—Through Tourist and Standard Sleepers 











T. F. F1iTzGERALD, District Pass. Agent T. D. ConNELLY, General Agent 


230 SOUTH SPRING STREET LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
Help—All kinds. See Hummel Bros. & Co., 116-118 E. Second St. Tel. Main 509. 
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AG Seasickness 
¥ Nervousness 
"Kol a 
. Neuralgia 


CURES 
, NEADACHES 





It is a mild 
Laxative 


Price 10c, 25c, 50c 
and $1.00 Bottles 


BP FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 








A Sure 
RIDER'S PASTIUUES, «v1, Asthma, 


or by mail, 35 cents. 


STOWELL & CO., Mfrs. Charlestown, Mass. 





The Only Double-Track Railway Between 
the Missouri River and Chicago. 


Why Not Go 
East via San Francisco and 


The 
Overland 


Limited 


The Most Luxurious Train in the World. 


Buffet smoking and library cars 
with barber and bath, Booklovers 
Library, Pullman private compart- 
ment observation cars, drawing- 
room sleeping cars, all meals in 
dining cars; entire train electric 
lighted, through to Chicago, with- 
out change. Direct connection for 


ST. PAUL and MINNEAPOLIS 


Tickets, reservations and full in- 
formation can be obtained from 
W. D. CAmpsBELL, Gen’! Agent 


Chicago & North-Western Ry. 


247 South Spring Street, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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WATCH 
and the 
Train Order 
Make Trabel 
Safe. 


*Timemakers and Timekeepers" an illustrated 


history of the watch sent free 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH CO, 
Elgin, Il. 
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C.L. CANFIELD, F.A.MILLER, £6 
at General Agent, General Passenger Agent, 
af 636 Market St. San Francisco. 4 
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By Pot ay 


aR Wie 


For your next “oe across the continent, 
it would be well ‘to take advantage of the 
New Overland Service of the Southern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, and 


fl" ' 


Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paull 


Railways 
This is the route of the Overland Lim- 
ited and two other fast trains between 
San Francisco and Chicago, via Omaha, 
every day. 


A postal card will bring complete information. 


Chic go. 
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Purity-— above everything — distin- 
guishes Schlitz beer from the common. 

There’s a difference, of course, in 
the barley, the hops, the yeast. We 
use the costliest materials. But the 
goodness of Schlitz is mainly due to its 
healthfulness. 

The artesian water used—the absolute 
cleanliness—the filtering of the beer, 
and of even the air that touches it—the 
extreme aging—the sterilizing of every 
bottle after it is sealed; those are the 
facts that make Schlitz what it 1s. 

Those are the reasons why the 
demand for Schlitz exceeds a million 
barrels annually. 


no beer that 





Yet no standard beer 


1S good for you—costs 





less. 





, ‘ THE BEER THAT 
Ask for the Brewery Bottling. 











Travel by Sea 


On the SPECIAL VACATION and 
SHORT TOURIST EXCURSION 
TRIPS of the 
















Low Rates, including 
Berth and Meals 


Between 


San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
San Diego 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Cruz 
Monterey 
Eureka Seattle Tacoma 
Victoria Vancouver. Etc. 





Voyages to Alaska and Mexico 


Write for further information to 


C. D. Dunann, General Passenger Agent 
10 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 
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1904 Fairy Calendar 
FOR CHRISTMAS 


Nothing more appropriate as a re membrance—everyone wants a calendar 
and the Fairy Calendar is the most artistic of .he year. Send one to each of 
your friends 
r Consists of seven sheets, 10 x 124, free from all advertising, the first sheet bear- 
ing the year’s calendar, and the other six, heads of beautiful women, with a burnt 
leather border effect and decorations in L'Art Nouveau Exquisitely lithographed 
in twelve colors, ready for hanging 


HOW TO GET IT 


ox fronts from Fairy Soap, and we will send calendar absoiutely free. If y 

send its in stamps This is t doubt, the most liberal calendar offer of the se 
Fairy ap is the purest and best white soap made for the toilet and ath It is 1 i 

daintily wrapped in an individual carton. Price 


THES N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, Department 130, Chicago. 


wit 





COPYRIGHT (903 - THEN FAIRBANK COMPANY CHICAGO 
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Choice of 
All Routes 





CROSSING 
THE 
CONTINENT 
EAST AND 
WEST 














LIMITED TRAINS 
DAILY 


THE PERFECTION 
OF TRAVEL 


Southern 
Pacific 
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| Y *« | **The gracious boy who did 
1D LL A » adorn 
The world whereinto he was 
Foop 





born ‘i 














Kenneru Lesrer Fox, Three and one-half years old 





We tried nearly every other infant food known, and none of them seemed to agree. 
Finally we called a doctor, who commenced to use Mellin’s Food for him. He immedi- 


ately began to gain, and has been very hea y ever since, » Rk 
ately began to gain, and has been very healthy ever since K esncnves's Fava. 





We want to send you a free sample of Me llin’s Food for trial. 


MELLINS FOOD COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


Saturday Express 


Saturday Express 


mondencs rom lone . New 
The Tiustrated Saturday Express 
a tn ‘ SOT t10 


oO an addr state Canada or New 
} 
) 


Mexico is but $3,00 for One Year 
-, ae, 


Che Express is t 


Los Angeles Express 


213-215 West Fifth Street Los Anaeles, Galifornia 


BYRON MA 7 x ‘ tA si Pane ! | | 
The CECILIAN—The Perfect Piano Player 
4 | i 308-312 POST ST SAN FRANCISCO 








Look at the Trade-Mark THE OLD RELIABLE 


= 
= 
= 
= 
E 


an 


OW EVERY GENUINE PACKAGE OF : 


The Finest 


CocoaChocolate 


= 
= 
in the World. Made only by € 


= 

3 Walter Baker & Co. Ltd.é = 
= 

Established 1780 DORCHESTER, MASS. 5 Absolutely Pure 


AAARARURARARANAAOAONAAORANARNORNE THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE 
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Stevens” Se 
Accuracy Reliabitity 


makes Men 








U. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 270 MAIN STREET, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


have been established over S50 YEARS. By our system of 

PLA O OSE i very family in moderate circumstances cap own 
— ages We aie o id ins truments in exchange and 

er 1ew piano in your home free of expense. 


rite for Cata 1e 7 ex m atic 
VOSE & ‘SONS and exp co., 160 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 











